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ne things you count 
THANKSGIVING DAY 


what makes your fullest happiness possible? Good health, free action, ap- 
pearance that makes people glad to have you ‘round, and the knowledge 
that you'll feel in place, and have fullest enjoyment of whatever you do, 
wherever you go, with whomever you are. 


Good clothes are essential to enjoyable living. 


Right-Posture Clothes are built for you by men who have spent their thought 
so you need not waste your own on the clothes you wear. If you do not now 
have your copy of the Right-Posture Boy’s Book, send a postal for it today. 
It’s crammed full of mighty interesting things every real live boy enjoys. 


For true clothing enjoyment and forgetfulness 


Dont ouget your 


Boy's. S 


Righ t Posture 





THE SNELLENBURG CLOTHING CO. 


Right-Posture Department 
BROAD AND WALLACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


If you have not taken advantage of our Special Scout Offer, 
do so without delay—today. Write for details. 



































It’s up to you — you're heir to everything beneath 


the heavens. — Kaufman 





@ This ts truly the “boy’s age”. Our 
government as well as big business 
and social institutions recognize as 


never before his importance. 


@ He is the coming leader —the foun- 


dation in the great building of progress. 


qj He is thinking and choosing for 
himself. Take the matter of dress — 
invariably you will find the alert, 


up-and-domg young chap wearing 


Kaynee Shirts or Blouses. 


@ Kaynee garments reflect quality 
to a high degree— they look well, 
wear well and wash well. The 
colors are absolutely fast. 








CLEVELAND 


BUILDINGS OHIO. USA 


WASHABLE GARMENTS 
FOR YOUNG MEN - BOYS-GIRLS-INFANTS 


WRITE 
FOR 


A Manly Boy 





Our attractive Style Folders and The 
Scout Law (in colors ready to frame) 
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HO wants to sit on the become a crack shot with a rifle of safely, but you will be entitled to a mem- : 
fence and look on when the any caliber. The .22 is the rifle bership button and to compete for the hi 
eng se ches “seer ane di ll : 1 l b famous Winchester Marksman and Sharp- 
‘ other fellows are shooting used in all national small bore shooter medals awarded for skill with a J 
Every boy wants to own a rifle, matches—and is used to train sol- Winchester. P 
and learn the joys of trigger magic. diers with. Like the great Boy Scout movement, in 


And every boy who has the right 
stuff in him should have one. When 
his parents understand how he can 
learn to handke a rifle safely, they 
will readily consent to his owning 
a gun of the right kind. 


The right rifle to use 

There is just one kind of rifle 
that a boy should start with, and 
that is the famous Winchester .22 
caliber rifle. 

With a .22 caliber rifle you can 
learn practically all there is to be 
learned from a rifle. Once you are 
proficient with a “.22” it is easy to 





Rules of gun safety 

Now as to the handling of this 
excellent type of rifle. There is, as 
you probably know, a National 
Honorary Organization known as 
the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, 
organized especially for the devel- 
opment of marksmanship among 


. boys and girls of America and to 


teach the correct use of a Win- 
chester .22 caliber rifle. 

New members are given authoritative 
rules for the safe handling of the rifle 
from the very start, and are required on 
their honor to abide by these rules. 

By joining the W. J. R. C., you will 
not only learn how to handle a rifle 





the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps is a 
nation-wide organization, open to every 
boy of good standing in his community. 
The age limit is 18. Its membership is 
growing daily. 

Why not get your friends together and 
organize a Local Unit of the National 
W. J. R. C.? There is hardly a town 
now that has not its local W. J. R. C. 
H[eadquarters. There is probably one in 
your town where you can register as a 
member and get the Winchester button 
which your membership entitles you to 
wear. Your hardware or sporting goods 
dealer is probably a representative. If you 
cannot get full particulars from him, write 
direct to Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps, National Headquarters, 275 
Winchester Avenue, New Haven, 
Conn., U.S. A., Division 822. 


MODEL 06. Take-down Repeating .22 Caliber rifle, 20-inch 
round barrel. Shoo‘’s three s zes of ammunition. The most 
populur .22 Caliber repeater ever placed on the market 















Winchester 
Sharpshooter Medal 


Take-down .22 Caliber Single Shot rifle. A low- 
priced, light-weight gun made in two sizes 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammanitioa 
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E’VE a corking good Christ- 

mas present for the boys who 

read Boys’ Lire (and for the 

boys who are not reading Boys’ 
Lire providing they become readers 
quickly enough), for with the Christmas 
issue we start one of the best serials that 
ever has been written for the boys of 
America, and at the same time we publish 
the first of a ripping series of short 
stories for red-blooded chaps who are keen 
for out-of-doors adventures. 

“Curly of the Circle-Bar” is the big serial. 
It is a real two gun, 45-calibre western story, 
with all the fire and pep and action that a 
two fisted cow-puncher can put into a yarn. 
Fellows, it will simply make you sit up and 
gasp. It’s a “ring-tailed snorter,’ as Curl) 
himself would call it, and it’s written by 
Joseph B. Ames, who is a westerner from the 


Pan Handle district of Texas. Read every 


installment. It starts in December. Clyde 








paintings 
“The 
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Allan Dunn 


Forsythe is illustrat- African adventure 
ing it; and if you’ve stories. 
seen his 
made for 


Other no- 
tables who will con- 
tribute short stories 


familiar with the South Sea Islands as 
London was. Mr. Dunn has created a 
sure-enough salt water chap in his hero 
Jim and you can believe us when we say 
that Jim has some adventures. Savages, 
sharks, pearl poachers, pirates, black 
birders and all the scum and vagabonds 
of that out of the way corner of the 
world cross Jim’s path, but Jim is there 
on every occasion. The series starts with 
“Jim and the Admiral” in December. 

But these features are only a part of the 
plans we have made for you in 1919. It 
surely is going to be some year in the history 
of Boys’ Lirz. The little old magazine will be 
bigger than the biggest, brighter than the 
brightest and better than the best; and here are 
some of the men who are going to make it so. 

W. C. Tuttle will continue his smashing 
western stories of Reddy Brant. J. Allan 
Dunn’s South Sea Island stories will stand 
out boldly and so will Thomas S. Miller’s 
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Fighting Mascot,” 
you know what tre- 
mendous illustra- 
tions “Curly” will 
have. 

And as a side 
partner to this 
smashing serial 
comes the big series 
of South Sea Island 
adventure stories by 
none other than J. 
Allan Dunn, former 
friend and “pal” of 
Jack London and as 


are Captain A. P. 
Corcoran, C. M. P. 
Cross, E. C. Dicken- 
son, John Garth, E. 
E. Harriman, Irving 
Crump, Joseph T. 
Kescel, Gordon 
Young, Hermann 
Hagedorn, Edward 
L. Bacon, Clair W. 
Perry, Armstrong 
Perry, and others of 
equal _ reputation. 
Isn’t that a bunch of 
names to look for- 











“Good Turns | Like C] 


By JOHN GARTH ~—2— Gav hii, 


“é O turkey?” 
giving!” 
His mother smiled and dropped one hand lightly 
on his shoulder. “Not this Thanksgiving,” she said 
cheerfully. “You see, Billy, it didn’t seem quite right that we 
should be feasting on turkey and all those other good things 
when our boys over there are having the plainest sort of food 
and going through all kinds of hardships—for us. We can 
be just as thankful with a simple chicken dinner and feel a 
lot better in our minds afterwards. Isn’t that so?” 

Billy’s face cleared and he smiled back at her. 

“You’re right, Mums,” he agreed. “I’m a great scout, think- 
ing so much about grub. By rights we fellows ought to be 
rationed just like the soldiers. Well, good-bye. I’ve got to 
hustle or I'll be late.” 

With a hasty kiss, he caught up cap, sweater and books and 
hurried out of the front door, tying the sweater sleeves around 
his neck as he ran down the steps. The air was chill, and over- 
head the clouds were dark and lowering, with a hint of snow 
in them. But McBride was not considering the weather as 
he sped along, nor was he regretting the anticipated turkey. 
His thoughts had reverted to a much more absorbing topic 
which for months had been pretty constantly uppermost in 
the minds of most of the scouts in Middleton—the furnishing 
of the new troop headquarters. 

This trim building on a vacant lot not far away had been 
put up by the boys during the summer, but it was still empty. 
They might, long since, have filled it with odds and ends of 
furniture discarded from their own homes, but the majority 
had voted against this. The building was the pride of their 
hearts and they wanted, as they expressed it, to do the thing 
right, for they intended it to be not alone a scout headquarters, 
but a place of entertainment for some of the many soldiers 


repeated Billy blankly. “On Thanks- 


who came into town so often from a neighboring training - 


camp. And so, all through the fall, they worked like beavers 
at every possible occupation which would bring in money for 
the fund, which now had reached a very decent total. 

“We've got over seventy-five dollars,” thought McBride, who 
was treasurer, “and I don’t see why we shouldn’t begin pretty 
soon. You can get a lot for that money.” 


YE—Bill!” shrilled a voice from up a side street. “Wait 
up!” Billy glanced that way impatiently. Stubbs Hol- 
combe, short, stocky and tow-headed, was approaching at his 
usual lazy stroll. 
“Can't, Hoke, I’m late,” he called without pausing. 
Whereupon, with a grunt, Holcombe speeded up and caught 
McBride about the middle of the next block. “I don’t see 
what’s your rush,” he complained, puffing a little. “It isn’t 
half-past eight yet.” 
“I know it, but I’ve got to fix Mrs. 
carry out some ashes before school.” 
Holcombe sniffed. “You still doing that?” he inquired dis- 


Wright’s furnace and 


SME | ‘iti \ 


eet, A | 


hickens — 





paragingly. “You are an easy mark. 
a cent for it.” 

“Of course I don’t, you mercenary young pup,” retorted 
Billy. {I’m not doing it for money. When Jim was drafted, 
I said I’d look after her chores until he came back. You're 
a hot scout, you are!” 

“Shucks! When J work, I want something out of it, espe- 
cially with the troop needing money like we do.” 

Billy chuckled. “When you work!” he repeated with em 
phasis. “That’s a good one. Just let me know when you'r 
going to start, and I'll come around to look on.” 

“You go to grass! Ill bet I’ve turned in as much money 
to the fund as anybody.” 

“Maybe so, but you didn’t earn it. 


Ill bet you don’t get 


You just grafted it off 


poppa.” 
Stubbs flushed floridly. “Huh!” he grunted. “You think s0, 
do you? That runt, Bennie, has been stuffing you. Just wait 


till I give him a piece of my mind 
“Don’t do it!” laughed Billy. “You couldn’t spare any.” 





H* skipped up a side street, leaving the stout youth snorting 
incoherently on the corner. A few houses beyond he 
turned in at the gate of a small, white-painted cottage, hastened 
along a gravelled path at the side, and dived into the open 
cellar door. Then when he had shaken down the small furnace 
thoroughly, swept up the floor and carted the ashes around to 
the rear, he knocked at the back door and stepped in. 

It was an immaculate kitchen, fairly shining in its scrubbed, 
polished state of cleanliness. Everything was so spotless that 
the vigorous movements of the broom wielded by the spare 
woman in a limp calico dress seemed rather unnecessary. 

“Good-morning, Mrs. Wright,” said Billy, pulling off his 
cap. “I’ve fixed the furnace and carried out the ashes. I'll 
split your kindling this afternoon. Is there anything I can 
do for you down town?” 

She glanced momentarily at him over one shoulder. The 
vigorous movements of the broom never ceased. “No, thank 
you, William,” she said briefly. 

Still Billy hesitated. He had noticed her reddened eyelids 
and a curious, unwonted droop to the usually erect shoulders. 
“J—I thought perhaps you might want something special from 
the store,” he persisted awkwardly. “To-morrow’s Thanks- 
giving, and——” 


ee faced him suddenly, her thin fingers clenched about 
the broom handle. “Thanksgiving!” she repeated harshly. 
“What's that to me? What have I got to be thankful for?” 
Her lips quivered. “Jim’s going over—going to France. And 
—and they won’t let him come home to say good-bye!” 

Billy drew a quick breath; for a moment the tragedy in her 
eyes brought a lump to his throat, made hitn speechless. It hurt 


him, that look, and brought into his mind for a vivid second 
the eyes of a mother fox he had once seen, backed into 
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a rocky corner, her frightened, shivering cubs behind her. 
“Oh!” he exclaimed sympathetically, an instant later. “They 
won’t give him leave! But—but couldnt you—go to see him?” 
“J could, but I’ve got no money,” flamed the woman harshly, 
“and he leaves on Saturday.” 
Abruptly she turned her back and resumed that fierce, 


“monotonous sweeping of the spotless floor. Billy stared for a 


moment at the narrow, drooping shoulders, the plain white 
collar, the still pretty and wavy hair, now with streaks of 
gray in it, and of a sudden something rose in his throat and 
choked him. With eyelids stinging he reached blindly for the 
knob, Opened the door and stepped outside. Drawing it softly 
shut, he blinked rapidly several times before he stepped off 
the stone and moved slowly down the gravelled path. 
“It’s tough!” he muttered gruffly, “beastly tough!” 


PICTURE of Jim Wright flashed into his mind—laugh- 

ing, fearless, blue-eyed Jim, whose devotion to his mother 
had been the only thing that made him await the machinery 
of the draft. He might have pleaded dependency, but he did 
not--could not, he told Billy, who was an ardent admirer of 
the older fellow. 

“She'll have every cent of my pay, Billy, old top,” he ex- 
plained just before leaving. “And with you to help her over 
the hard spots, I guess she’ll make out all right. I just can’t 
stick around home when men are needed so over there.” 

So he had gone into training—ordered, perversely, to a 
distant camp instead of the one so near at hand. And Billy 
had kept his promise to help,—in the spirit as well as letter. 
Jim had been back just once in all those weeks; a soldier’s pay 
doesn’t cover frequent railroad journeys. And now he was 
going over. It might be years before his mother saw him 
again; it might be—never. 

“If only he was nearer,” growled the boy, speeding mechani- 
cally toward school. “Why, the round trip to Camp Merrill 


costs over fifty dollars.’ A remembrance of that look in the 
woman’s eyes came back to him and he ground his teeth. 
“Gee!” he burst out. “If I only had the money—if I could 
only get some!” 

But in a little place like Middleton, with everyone feeling 
the effects of the war in increased prices and voluntary self- 
denial, fifty dollars seemed a really enormous sum to raise 
in a moment. It was not until Billy was running up the 
school steps that there came to him, in a sudden, blinding 
flash, the realization that this amount and more already re- 
posed in the scout treasury. 


E stopped abruptly in the hall. But that was their fund! 

That was what they had toiled so hard all these months 
to lay up, and to the spending of which they had looked for- 
ward with such enthusiasm. For a moment the thought of its 
being suddenly swept away, of having to start all over again 
in that slow, painful piling up of dimes and nickels, seemed 
an intolerable, an impossible thing. But it was only for a 
moment. After all, what were chairs and tables, rugs, pictures, 
books, against the hunger of a mother’s love or the bitterness 
of parting? 

Billy’s face cleared and his lips straightened. It was the 
only way. As he slid into his seat just in time for roll call, 
his mind was busy working out details. The thing must be 
put through swiftly or it would be too late. Mrs. Wright 
really ought to leave on the four o’clock train that afternoon 
to reach Jim in time for dinner the following day. In the 
meantime he had to win over the whole troop to his scheme. 

This was not going to be exactly simple. Billy glanced 
speculatively around the room. Connie would be easy. Big, 
blond, smiling Conquest was his chum and usually followed 
in his lead.. Bob Donovan could also probably be won over; 
so could Furn Barber. But there was Lynn Bullard and 

(Continued on page 51) 
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“William,” she gasped, “you don’t mean”—and she started to her feet. 
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Foch ~The Believer 4 


WILLIAM JnIEYLIGER- 





HEY have made Ferdinand Foch 
Commander-in-chief of all the Al- 
lied armies. They have placed the 
cause of humanity in the hands of 
a Christian whose serene piety sees the 
hand of God in all that happens in times of peace or war. 

“To-morrow,” General Foch said on one occasion to one of 
the army chaplains, “we are to make a supreme effort in arms. 
Do you also make a supreme effort in prayer. All my trust is 
in God.” 

This man, who believes so sincerely in his Maker, has for four 
years stood as an obstacle to Germany’s hopes of world con- 
quest and world dominion. In those dark days of September, 
1914, when it seemed that the dirty field-gray armies of Ger- 
many were going to overrun France and capture Paris, it was 
General Foch who stopped the German tide. Later, when the 
balked German armies were rushing for the coast in an effort 
to capture Calais and seriously interfere with the landing of 
English troops in France, it was General Foch’s attack that 
headed them off and saved Calais to the Allies. .At Dixmude, 
too, it was Foch whose quick brain halted the German advance 
and saved the Allied forces from what might have been a dis- 
astrous retreat. And it was Foch, backed by fresh American 
arms, who last July at Chateau-Thierry crushed the last great 
offensive that Germany will ever make in this war. 

Almost it would seem that this man of simple Christian faith 
was an instrument of Divine Providence sent to stand as a 
barrier between the forces of wrong and plunder and the forces 
of right and justice. 





ERDINAND FOCH was born August 4, 1851, at Tarbes, a 

little town in the Pyrenees. As a boy he attended the little 
church in the town, and studied in the local school. When he 
finished at this school, he went to a larger school, and from this 
second school to the Ecole Polytechnique, the institute where 
French artillery officers are made. In 1874 he was a captain of 
artillery. By this time he had begun to acquire a reputation 
as a teacher of miiitary tactics. Before very many years had 
passed, he was the Director of the most important military 
school in France. And when, on that fatal August day, 1914, 
Germany and Austria made the decision that plunged almost 
the entire civilized world into War, Foch was a general in 
charge of the Ninth Army of France. 

Those were dark days. The German hordes swept through 
Belgium. They came across France. Day by day their cannons 
pounded; day by day the French retreated in disorder. The 
fall of Paris seemc¢ sure. 

And then, on September 6, Joffre, the 
French commander-in-chief, decided that 
the retreat must stop. Against General 
Foch’s Ninth Army were Prussians, the 
fiercest of Germany’s fighting men. They 
bore Foch’s army back in spite of bitter 
resistance. On September 9 the situation 
was desperate. But Foch remained serene 
and fearless in his Christian faith. About 
noon on September 9th he sent this mes- 
sage to Joffre: “My right wing has been 
driven back; my left wing is crushed. I 
shall attack with my center.” 

That attack saved the day for France. 
The Prussians reeled, tried to reform, 
broke and fled. To Foch, when the Battle 
of the Marne was over, came the Bishop 
of Cahoos. 

“Monseigneur,” General Foch replied, 
“do not thank me but Him to whom vic- 
tory alone belongs.” 

With two-thirds of his army beaten, it 
took a majestic faith for Foch to order 








was the faith that conquers all things, 


ALKED at the Marne, the German 
war lords turned their attention to 

the channel ports on the French coast, 
Calais lay directly across the Channel from England. If they 
could capture Calais, England would have to send troops in 
ships down the other side of the French coast. The U-boats 
would have a better chance to sink transports and drown men 
like rats. 

Foch was shifted to the threatened zone. It was a race to 
see who would get to the coast first, the Germans or the French. 
At Ypres Foch found himself in advance of the German flood. 
With the same fearlessness that had distinguished him on the 
Marne, he threw out his forces and attacked. It was one thing 
to face that rolling mass of Huns that came rumbling forward, 
supported by flare-belching guns of monster calibre and myriads 
of machine guns that spattered death and destruction and 
fired to mow an open road to the channel. But it was still 
another thing to attack that mass and not only seek to bar 
its path but to brush it, split it and hurl the forces asunder. 
But Foch, the believer, had the faith and the courage. More- 
over he seemed to impart it to his men, for they attacked like 
fighting mad men. It was on the eve of this battle that he 
asked the army chaplain to pray—that he had put all his trust 
in God. And on the morrow the German flood broke and Calais 
was saved. 

At Dixmude, in the early days of the war, after the Germans 
had been reenforced and it seemed that the French mus re- 
treat to the Somme River, it was Foch who ordered his soldiers 
to open the sluices of that low country after his own men had 
taken high ground. The land was flooded and the German can- 
non were bogged. That stroke of the French general spread 
consternation in the Hun ranks for the time and the flooded 
landscape presented an impassable barrier. The water that 
Foch and his men had loosed crippled the German hope of a 
smashing victory. 

“God gives me ideas,” said Foch. 


HIS, then, is the man who became Commander-in-Chief of 

the Allied armies early this year. He was elevated to the 
place when Germany’s sun seeined at its noon. She had crushed 
Russia. She had poured hundreds of thousands of fresh men 
into France and Belgium. She had assembled the most powerful 
army the world had ever seen. With that army she was going 
to crush the Allies before the summer was over—before Amer- 
ica’s throbbing patriots could get into 
the fight. She realized that a single chance 
remained to crush France and she spared 
no effort in making preparations for the 
powérful drive. Germany intended to 
force the climax of the World War. 

Foch, serene and confident, awaited 
the outcome. “Trust in God,” he said. 
It was his watchword. The first Ger- 
man drive bit into the French lines for 
miles. The second drive bit into the 
English lines. The third drive did not 
bite so hard. And then, all at once, the 
tide was turned. Foch, instead of being 
at bay, was now pursuing. The German 
menace was gone. 

A writer, anxious to see what type of 
man this was, went looking for him on a 
Sunday afternoon. He found him at a 
religious service. Foch knelt in the dust 
of a French road with his war-worn sol- 
diers around him. Foch knelt there as 
humble as any soldier in the ranks, ren- 
dering homage to the Great King in 





an attack. 
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But Foch believed, and his ow 





whom he put his trust. 
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look!” shouted Bud 


Hawkes excitedly, 
in the big canoe that had been his and 
his English cousin John’s home on the River Niger 


for five long days. “Look, Booky,”’ he repeated. 
“There’s the trading station—that splotch of white beyond the 
palmed point on the bank.” 

And so it proved. On nearer approach the cousins made out 
huge sheds built of whitewashed corrugated iron and with a 
stockade of corrugated iron all around, rust proof and proof 
against the voracious white ants of Africa. As the paddlers 
pushed the canoe in, the lads saw a tall figure in white drill 
standing on the bank. 

“Dad’s grown a beard,” said John. 

The moment the canoe beached both chaps leaped over the 
gunwale and up the bank. Bud stood aside while Booky shook 
hands with Captain Hawkes, a little anxiously sizing up his 
uncle. His idea of a man who lived and traded among savages 
was of a stern, hard martinet. But he noted the eyes under 
the visor of the helmet were blue and humorous. When they 
turned his way they were full of kindly welcome. 

“So you’re Bud, my nephew. Well, Bud, I am very glad to 
have you here.” 

Bud warmed to the gentle sincerity of the words and the 
handclasp that accompanied them. 

“I see you've brought a rifle,” said Captain Hawkes, looking 
at the gun which Bud never parted from. “And you, John,” he 
said to his son, “brought a book, I suppose,” with just a hint 
of criticism, for he had purposely sent for his son to break him 
of a habit of poring too much over books. His eyes seemed 
to be making comparisons between his spectacled, soft-cheeked 
boy and his tanned, alert, eager-eyed ranch-raised American 
nephew, but what he thought he. kept to himself. 


OME, lads, I'll show you your home,” he said, turning and 
leading them through the big iron gates of the trading 
compound up to a large sheet-iron barter store, and thence up 
an outside gangway to a top deck which had a large, covered 
balcony and a spacious center room, which he called the “chop- 
room”, and open rooms on each side. He explained 
as he went. 

“This gangway, you see, can be raised or lowered, 
as on a ship. At night time a watchman stands at 
the bottom to see that no one goes up. In case of 
attack we raise it, then the sheet iron protects us 
from arrows.” 

“Not that I expect to be attacked,” he added with 
a smile, “but in Africa one must be always pre- 
pared. Here, at the top of the gangway, you see 
this ship’s bell. It is clanged at six o'clock every 
morning to muster the blacks. It is clanged again 
at twelve, when all Africa knocks off work and goes 
to sleep till two. We call it the siesta. At two, 
after the noon heat has passed, work starts again 
till six in the evening. 


habits in the tropics if one would keep healthy and strong 
and I want you lads to be strictly punctual to routine.” 
He stopped before a large open room with a punkah,— 
a kind of fan on a swinging frame which is pulled with a 
“This is the choproom, what you would call 


rope by a black. 
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at home the dining room. On the left side 


are my sleeping quarters, and on the 
right—but, come, Dll show you.” He 
conducted them to an airy room with two 
iron beds covered in mosquito netting, so 
that they looked like cages. -The floor 
was bare and spotlessly clean, like aboard 
ship, and the only furniture was a large 
wooden tub. 

“The blacks will fill the tub every morn- 
ing, and I put you on your honor to take 
a cold plunge when you get out of bed. 
We then have a cup of chocolate in the 
choproom and a cracker. This-we call 
> first breakfast. Second breakfast comes 

at eleven, and then dinner, or what you 
would call supper in California, Bud, 
comes at half-past six.” 
AD,” said John, “can I fix up a shelf for my books?” 
“Uh!” snorted Bud. “John is nuts on his books, uncle.” 

“Mmm,” mused Captain Hawkes. “I think we'll drop those 
two words dad and uncle. I want you two to be on equal foot- 
ing. When I was young it was the custom to take off our hats 
before our elders, even our relatives, and say ‘sir’.” 

“Yes, sir,” Bud responded promptly. 

“Which reminds me,’ Captain Hawkes continued. “When- 
ever a black addresses you he is to take off his hat and say ‘sir.’ 
We whites have to depend on our prestige for our control over 
the Africans. We are a few isolated among many thousand. 
Our nearest white neighbor is a trader seven days’ canoe jour- 
ney up river and a British Resident with a score of Housa 
soldiers ten days by trail inland. But when trouble comes in 
Africa it comes too swift and hard for one to expect help from 
so far, and one revolver isn’t much good in an assegai rush, so 
we have to depend on our prestige. I am advising you right 
now because I have to leave you here alone for several days. 
I take the steam launch and go on barter palaver to the King 


of the Yergums, who I hear is treasuring a lot of ivory. Always 
so conduct yourselves that the blacks will look up to you. Never 


get impatient with them, nor make fun of them, nor bawl at 
them, and, above all, never lower yourself to strike a black. If 
one does wrong we will hold palaver and fix his guilt fair and 
square and hand him over to his headman for the proper 
punishment.” 

“Yes, sir,” the cousins answered together, deeply impressed 
hy the advice and not a little fluttered at the thought of being 
left in charge of the trading station right off at the start. 

“Very good. Now I'll introduce you to the head clerk.” 

He called over the balcony to the barter store, but such was 
the babel of chattering and argument over values there that he 
had to shout twice ere he was answered. While the clerk was 
coming Captain Hawkes explained the person the boys were 
going to meet. 


RIMAH is a Gold Coast black. He was educated there 

in a mission school, which he never forgets. For that 
reason he crows it over the other blacks 
who have no education. He is a fellow who 
has to be kept in his place, or he’ll walk all 
over you. I don’t trust his honesty either. 
But when you run a trading station you 
have to be thankful to get any kind of 
colored help that can write and figure. Ah, 
here he is,” he exclaimed, adding in a low 
tone, “quite a dandy, you see.” 

Right there Bud nearly forgot Captain 
Hawkes’ injunction not to laugh at the blacks, 
such a pompous fellow was Brimah. He wore 
a high top hat, like the President on state oc- 
casions or King George when he goes to church; 
his black neck was banded in a high, starched 
collar, while across his chest was a yellow vest with a row 
of large pearl buttons leading down to tight, red-plush 
knee breeches; his black and very fat calves were bare, but 


Bud had to choke back his laughter. 
“Brimah,” 


3 his flat feet were pinched in cloth-topped patents and spats. 
> 
. 


said Captain Hawkes, “salute the new 
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massas. 
pound and see that they are properly attended to until I get 


I want you to introduce them to the life of the com- 


back from the King of the Yergums. Some day, when they 
have learned the tricks, they will take hold here.” 

Brimah looked at the lads, scowling. It was plain that he 
did not relish having such young massas over him. But he 
dissembled his feelings under an elaborate bow and a speech 
in pidgin-English. 

“Gen’men, I mos’ glad am to mak’ your ‘quaintance and to 
be your yumble and respec’ful serbant.” 

“All right, Brimah; pretty good for you,” jollied Captain 
Hawkes, and sent him back to his 
duties. 











66 7YOME, lads, you can see 

me to my launch. I 
ought to have been on my 
way long ago, before another 
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John recovered his 
nerve to aim the 
book while Bud 
snatched his rifle. 
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beats me to it, but I saw your canoe through my telescope and 
waited your arrival,” he said, leading down the gangway to the 
beach. As he stepped aboard a white launch he paused to 
give some last advice. 

“Just look around and pick up our ways out here. And if 
you want to occupy your minds with something you can try 
and discover a thief we have. I have been missing things from 
the barter store, but have been unable to locate the thief. You 
can play detective while I’m gone,” he added laughingly, never 
for a moment imagining the lads would take him seriously. 

But Bud seized on the jocular suggestion eagerly. Here 
was a chance to show what he was made of. He spoke of it to 
Booky as they saw to the business of removing their bedding 
from the canoe to their room. 

“Bet you I find the thief before you, Booky,” he challenged. 

“You're just talking, Snooks.” 

“No I ain’t. I mean it.” 

“I do wish you could get over that habit of saying ain’t,” 
John replied, carrying an armful of books up to their room. 

But Bud didn’t care a red cent about his grammar. 

“Tl toss you for first choice of bed.” 

“There doesn’t seem any choice to me. 
the other.” 

What Bud might have said to that was interrupted by 
the appearance of Brimah. Thought Bud, “Now what’s he 
butting in for already?” But the clerk had come with a 
suggestion that they occupy Captain Hawkes’ room until 
this room should be cleaned out. 

“Cleaned out!” the lads cried together. 
cleaner !” 


One’s pea-alike to 


“Could it be 


Serena beady eyes shifted around as if they 
could not meet the boys’. He seemed ill at ease. 
Bud’s suspicions were aroused. But-he said noth- 
ing, and waited for the clerk’s next move. The latter 
solemned his pudgy, black face and 
dropped his voice to a tone of awe. 

“Gen’men,” he said in a guttural voice, 

“this room am haunted.” 

“Aw, what you giving us,” scoffed Bud, 
and his cousin said the same thing, but in 
a more pretentious way. “You must not 
try to load us up with your silly 
superstitions, Brimah. Father 
~~ told us to take this room and 
this room we take, and that is 
all there is to it.” 

The clerk shuffled 
away, shaking his 
head. When he was 








out of hearing 
Bud spoke. 

“He’s up to tricks. He doesn’t 
want us to sleep here. Gee whiz! it 
looks as if we’ve tumbled on to something right off.” 

It wasn’t in their natures to be frightened by negro talk of 
haunted rooms in broad daylight, but when they retired that 
night the clerk’s warning came creepily to mind. Perhaps it 
was the strangeness of their surroundings, or the feeling that 
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they were two lone whites among whispering, plotting, mis- 
chievous blacks—but before Bud turned out the hurricane 
lantern that lighted the room he put his rifle within easy reach, 
while John laid a couple of heavy books by his pillow. 

“If anything comes spoofing around here Ill lam a book 
at it,” he said. 

“T’ll shoot daylight into it,’ promised Bud, and turned over 
and fell into an uneasy sleep. 


He” long he slept he didn’t know, but he woke up with a 
curious sensation—a horrible sensation of nightmare. He 
had a feeling that something had crossed the room. He smelt 
something, or thought he did. He listened intently, but all he 
heard was his cousin’s regular breathing. He wondered if he 
had been dreaming. But no, he felt that something had really 
crossed the room. He was.too healthy to imagine things. Even 
as he asked himself if he had been dreaming he heard some- 
thing coming from the direction of the choproom, with a soft, 
velvety tread that was not like anything human. His hair 
prickled at the roots. The Thing was coming along the balcony. 
He heard it enter the room. His first impulse was to pop under 
the clothes, but he mastered the cowardice and waited, eyes 
wide open. The Thing entered. In the dim starlight of the 
tropics he could just make out a man-shape, though 
much smaller than a man, with a tail. It glowed like 
a light. He broke out in a cold sweat. The Thing 
moved swiftly, silently across the room and then sud- 
denly soared upwards and disappeared. 

It was several moments before he could command 
his chattering teeth. Then he called softly to John. 

“Booky—oh, Booky.” 

His cousin stirred. 

“Did you call, Snooks?” 

“Booky, I’ve seen it!” gasped Bud. 

“Seen what?” John asked sleepily. 

“The spook.” 

“You’ve been dreaming.” 

“T tell you I saw it!’ Bud declared with 
such angry emphasis that John had to 
believe him, 

“What was it like?” 

“I—I—it went so swift I hardly saw. 
It was like a—like a man all lit up. It 
floated in the air.” 

“Stuff!” snapped John. 

“D’yuh call me a liar?” 

“No. But that clerk’s yarn worked on 
your nerves.” 

“T tell you I saw it.” t ‘ 

“Well, perhaps you did see something, but your fears €xag- 
gerate what you saw, which was probably a cat. Where did 
it go?” 

“It kind of floated up to the ceiling,” said Bud, looking up 
into a black space where the rafters supported the sloping 
roof. John also looked up, and right there he knew that Bud 
had spoken the truth. 


LUMINOUS shape was descending from the rafters. It 

dropped to the room: noiselessly and glided rapidly be- 
tween the two beds to the balcony, only shortly to reappear, 
this time with what seemed to be a long knife, an ugly looking 
weapon that tapered from a broad, flat end to a couple of 
inches at the handle. 

The cousins watched it, paralyzed with horror, from which 
John was the first to recover. His good sense would not let 
him believe in spooks. He grabbed a book. The creak of his 
bed springs caught the ears of the Thing, which stopped a mo- 
ment to show an ugly mouth filled with wicked teeth, which 
it gnashed in a chattering way. Then it leapt to a corner and 
sprang up, just as John recovered his nerve to aim the book 
and Bud reached for his rifle. 

Alas, they forgot they were enclosed in mosquito curtains, 
the ends of which were tucked under the mattresses to keep 
out the insect things that fill the night-in Africa. The book 
rebounded back on John, while Bud brought his mosquito bar 
down on himself, and not knowing what had happened fought 
furiously in the entangling netting before he realized what he 
was doing. John heard his cries, but in the dark could not see 
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what had happened, and thought his is 

cousin was caught in something \ 

horrible. \ 
It took courage to get ' 

out of bed and go to his 

help, but he did it. He 

pulled Bud 1S ae 

out of the ‘ 

wreck, and 

then invited 































him into his own bed, an invitation Bud was not ashamed to 
accept. 

“What s-shall w-we d-do?” he stammered. 

“What can we do, Snooky?” replied John. 

“Let’s light the lantern. It won’t come back while there’s 
a light.” 

That seemed a sensible suggestion. But they found they 
had no matches. Bud remembered that they had lighted the 
lantern in the choproom before retiring and had left the matches 
there. There was nothing for it but to get up and go there. 
They had to overcome a strong disinclination to leave the 
bed covers. Bud grabbed his rifle, John took the lantern. 





tes on the balcony they breathed more freely. The com- 
pound lay silent under the stars. They could see the black 
shape of the watchman at the foot of the gangway, leaning 
negligently on his spear. But when they called. to him he proved 
to be wide awake. Over in a native village just beyond the 
stockade they heard the Africans dancing and chanting and 
beating tom-toms, and from the bush came the cackling snarls 
of prowling hyenas. It brought the ranch-reared western Bud 
back to his senses. 

“The niggers are playing a dirty trick on us. There’s some- 
thing doing,” he raged, entering the choproom, where he pulled 
up suddenly before a yawning black hole. 

“Now what do you make of that? Light the lantern, Booky. 
Here are the matches.” 

In the light they saw that the black hole was a trap door, 
through which they could discern the dark barter store. 

“That’s there in case of siege,” said John. “When the gang- 

(Continued on page 85) 
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‘6 ELCOME to the Sea Scouts of 
America and good luck to you,” 
is the greeting from your Broth- 
er Scouts in Great Britain. 

Over here the Sea Scout branch is an im- 
mensely popular one with the boys. For 
no boy who is a boy can resist the call of 
the sea; it doesn’t matter whether you live 
by the sea or among the woods or in the 
streets of a city. The call comes all the 
same, 

You fellows in the United States, even 
in cases where you are living hundreds of 
miles inland from the coast, are especially 
well off in having splendid rivers and lakes 
on which to practise. Mark Twain has 
shown us the wonderful possibilities for 
Sea Scouting on your great waterways, and 
Tom Sawyer was a top-hole “Sea Scout of 
the Inland.” 

Mr. James A. Wilder’s scheme is going 
to have a big boom and you who become 
Sea Scouts under it are going to have the 
time of your lives, not only in the enjoy- 
ment of picking up the work but also in 
the valuable service you can give to your 
country as soon as you are efficient. 

Over here in Britain the war has given 
our scouts their opportunity in many di- 
rections and they have not been slow to 
seize it. I will tell you some of the samples 
of this I have seen to-day. 


HAVE just been visiting a vast Ameri- 

can Aerodrome for seaplanes “some- 
where in Great Britain.” I won’t go into 
the wonders of it—the vast sheds, the gi- 
gantic machines costing fifty thousand dol- 
lars apiece, and the clever workmanship, 
and the fine men. I have not yet half di- 
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gested them myself. 
It was my first experi- 
ence of American sea- 
men and airmen ac- 
tually on active ser- 
vice side by side with 
our own forces. I had 
of course known them 
well in their own coun- 
try. But here they 
were — Hun-hunting— 
and doing it keenly 
and well—tremendous- 
ly well. That also im- 
pressed me. 

Attached to the sta- 
tion were eight Brit- 
ishers—all the rest of 
the outfit, numbering 
near a thousand, being 
American. And those 
Britishers were boys— 
Boy Scouts of the Sea 
Scout branch. They are employed on 
duty there as orderlies, and I tell you they 
are proud of their employment—not so 
much because they are on Government ser- 
vice as because they have been selected to 
serve the American Navy. 

On this same Sunday morning at another 
port some few miles from the above, I saw 
a bunch of men half clothed and looking 
strained and wan, curiously out of keeping 
with the well clad citizens and their women 
folk wending their way peacefully to 
church. These men were survivors, just 
brought ashore, from some poor ship shat- 
tered by a German torpedo and now lying 
at the bottom of the sea. Here again the 
well known figure of a Sea Scout was to the 
fore acting as guide in charge of these un- 
fortunates. He was one of a patrol at- 
tached for duty with the naval authorities 
for the port. 

Look-out and signal duty falls to the lot 
of these lads, coupled with dispatch riding 
on their bicycles; and they have to be ready 
to turn their hands to any kind of duty 
that may be put upon them. They are 
happy in their work and not one of them 
is willing to leave to go back to home life 
in the town again, although wages there 
are high. 


A’ a third station I visited to-day, I saw 
in dock a destroyer undergoing repair. 
Her bows were badly twisted through a 
collision. It was a collision for which her 
commander received no blame, and one of 
which her crew were not ashamed. 

Two Sea Scouts were patrolling their 
beat along the beach one foggy morning 
when the crew of a fishing boat put hur- 





riedly ashore and reported that they had 
just seen a German submarine in their al- 
most land-locked bay. She had lost her 
bearings and her crew had hailed the boat 
to ask where they were. But under cover 
of the fog the boat had slipped away. The 
Sea Scouts immediately sent a telephone 
message and in the briefest time destroyers 
were racing to the spot. They came sliding 
into the bay seeking for the fisherman to 
guide them. But suddenly before the lead- 
er loomed up the outline of the submarine. 
No guides were needed now. Full speed 
ahead and the collision happened. Clean 
through and over the U-Boat went the 
destroyer with nothing worse than a twisted 
stem and a flooded fore compartment. A 
drag rope and a depth charge made as- 
surances doubly sure that the U-Boat 
would no longer operate again. 


vo the Sea Scouts have a varied and 
a happy time while on coast service. 
Some 85,000 of them have been through 
the experience since the war began, and 
though the watch-keeping may be long and 
arduous there is always the excitement 
underlying it of some unexpected happen- 
ing; and many of the boys have in the 
course of their service had opportunities 
of distinguishing themselves—opportunities 
which they have not failed to seize. And 
over and over again they have won the 
praise of the Admiralty under whom they 
are serving. 

How do they come to be doing the work 
officially, you might ask. Well, how is it 


(Continued on page 64) 














British Sea Scouts who are mighty busy 
now-a-days 
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I hadn’t reached Bonesey 
when Spike raised his gun 
and fired. 











IX 
A CowarpD 
AND “ 
a Hero 
6c HERE were a few 





new soldiers in our 

company when we 

came out of rest billets. One of them was a tall, lank, 
shifty-eyed lad called “Spike.” I didn’t like the look of him 
from the first time I set eyes on him. There were men among 
us who knew all about him, and they said he had never done 
an honest day’s work in his life till the army took him, and 
that he had been known ag a killer back in Liverpool. He 
didn’t have a friend in the trench except a lad who had been 
trying ever since he got to the front to get somebody to shoot 
off his trigger finger so he could get back to Blighty. The 
rest of us kept away from him as much as we could. 

But “Spike” heard that Big Tom had been saying things 
about him, and he swore he would get even some day. 

“And he will, too, if he gets the chance,” said Big Tom. “He 
was behind the bars once for knifing a man in the back, and 
he’s thinking, like as not, about doing that same thing to me.” 

One day Bonesey caught Spike stealing his water bottle. 
Spike got a blow in the jaw that sent him sprawling in the mud. 
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“You got what was coming to you,’ I told him. “Anybody 
who'll steal like you should get worse than that.” 

He squinted his eyes and looked me up and down. 

“I'd hand yer one, ye little whelp,” he growled, “if it wasn’t 
for yer big friends. But wait a while. There’s some here that’s 
got something comin’ to ’em from me, and they'll get it some 
day, be sure of that.” 

“Some night, yer mean,” said Bonesey. “Some time in the 
dark, and behind their backs. I may not be much to brag 
of meself, but if I wasn’t a few shades better than you I’d 
put a bullet through me ’ead.” 

Spike slunk away, but we knew murder was in his heart. 

“There’s three of us ’e’s got marked for future reference,” 
said Bonesey. “I’m one, you’re another, Big Tom’s a third. 
Watch out, lad.” 


| hs happened a little later that Spike and Big Tom were on 
night guard at the same time. Tom was on one side of a V 
and Spike on the other, and they were not more than fifty 
yards apart. The night was so black that they couldn’t see 
each other, but each knew exactly where the other was. 

Before long a bullet came sputtering into the sand bags at 
the spot where Big Tom stood. A few minutes later another 
struck in the same place, and Tom began to think it queer 
that the two had found the same mark on a quiet night. 

He took a peek over the top and at the same moment an 
exploding shell sent a dazzling light over the trench. Just 
as the shell exploded something struck his helmet, and he fell 
over to the bottom. He picked himself up, unhurt, but the 
top of his helmet had a hole in it. It was not such a hole as 
a bit of shell would have made, but had been drilled by a bullet, 
and Big Tom knew who had sent that bullet. 

From that night on I kept my eye on Spike, and when he 
was near me in the dark my nerves would start a-jumping. 
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UT very soon we had other troubles to worry over, and for 

the time we forgot about Spike. The German artillery 
opened up on us, and in all the time we had been at the front 
we never had had such a dose from the big guns as we got 
then. 

“Lie down and duck your heads when you hear a shell 
coming,” an officer sang out to us just after the first one had 
struck close by. 

The next minute we heard another one on the way, and we 
all went down on our knees or our stomachs. We put our 
hands over our eyes so that we should not be blinded if 
flying splinters came our way, and waited for the explosion. 
The thing burst a few yards off and spattered us with dirt. 

Then a shrapnel shell burst just over us, so close that I felt 
the heat of it. I thought I was done for that time, and it 
surprised me when I found I was all right. Other poor chaps 
weren’t so lucky, for every little while I heard a cry for 
stretcher-bearers. 

I thought that shelling would never stop. There’s nothing 
worse than heavy shell fire, the awful noise of it, the flying 
splinters and the thinking that every passing minute may be 
your last. I’d have gone through No Man’s Land twice over 
if I had had my choice, rather than spend five minutes in a 
trench where the shells were flying. The waiting for each 
shell to burst and the shock from the crash of them gets on 
a lad’s nerves till he shakes all over. 

For two hours the shelling lasted, and then of a sudden 
stopped. We got up and stretched ourselves, and we all 
looked as if we hadn’t slept for a week—all of us that were 
left, for the stretcher-bearers had been busy and there was 
many a face I missed. For a long ‘ime my head buzzed from 
the noise of the shells and every ner e in my body tinged. 


LITTLE later a sentry caught sight of a wounded man 

out in front. We thought he must be one of our small 
raiding party that had gone out the night before. Almost every 
one of us took chances with bullets to take a look at him from 
over the top. Every little while he would wave his hand to 
call our attention to him, even though it brought the danger 
of being seen by the Boches, who would have fired on him if 
they had known he was alive. 

It was dreadful to see him lying suffering out there, probably 
with no water left in his bottle, while we knew we could do 
nothing to help him. It was hot, hot as blazes, and he was 
lying with his face to the glaring sun. And we could only 
watch him suffer! 

“Blimey! I can’t stand lookin’ at him any more,” said Tom, 
who had a soft heart in his big body. “If it wasn’t that I 
have a wife and children at home I’d go out after him. I 
would that.” 

“*T would be no more than foolishness,” the Sergeant told 
him. “You wouldn’t live to get half way. What’s the sense 
in committing suicide?” 

“There’d be just a chance if ’twas dark,” said Bonesey, “and 
it will be that when night falls, for the moon’s late.” 


































“There might be,” the Sergeant said, “and again, there might 
not. The Boches were never so wide-awake as these last few 
days.” 


FTER a time Bonesey stepped up to me, looking solemn 
as an owl. “Mascot,” he said, “I’m thinkin’ some one of 
us blokes should go out and bring that lad in.” 

“I’m too small,’ I said. “I couldn’t carry him.” 

“*Ow about me?” said Bonesey. “I’ve no woman nor kids. 
‘Twould be better to get shot out there than while sneakin’ 
through some rich blokes ’ouse back ’ome. "I'would sort of 
improve me reputation with Scotland Yard, I’m thinkin’.” 

All the rest of the day I couldn’t get the wounded man out 
of my mind. There was never a smile nor a laugh in the 
trench, for how could we be cheerful while that poor, suffering 
chap lay out there just beyond us, signalling for help and not 
getting it? It was the first day that passed without a song, 
and even Billy, who was the finest singer in the lot and one 
of the jolliest, never raised his voice. 

A little after dark, Bonesey said to the Sergeant: 

“I’m goin’ over the top to bring ’im in. The Boches won't 
see me now.” 

The Sergeant nodded, and Bonesey went up the ladder. 


WISHED the night had been darker, for though the moon 
I wasn’t up, the stars were shining in a clear sky and we 
could see all the way across to the German line. But there 
was hardly any rifle firing at the time, and the heavies and the 
typewriters were as quiet as a church. 

I climbed up and watched Bonesey on his way. He was 
moving along, almost flat to the ground and as slow as a 
turtle. He was well beyond the wires when a star-shell went 
up and sent a glare over him. But he lay as still as a dead 
man while the light lasted, and no shot came his way. A 
moment later he went out of sight in some dip in the ground 
or a shell hole, and I didn’t see him again for a long time. 
Then I heard somebody cry: 

“There he is! Strike me pink! He’s got him! He’s got 
him !” 

And he had got him. He was crawling with the wounded 
lad on his back. It was slow work over that rough ground, 
with a shell hole in the way every few feet, and I couldn’t see 
how the Germans could help seeing him. 


E was half way back when the next light broke. He stopped 
and lay low, but the wounded man on top of him was 
a mark the Boches couldn’t fail to see. Bullets began to fly, 
and the lights went up, one after another, in quick succession. 
Bonesey and his man got into a shell hole, and lay there for 
a good half hour. Then 
they came in sight, not 
twenty yards away. The 
Germans saw them, and 
began firing again. 
When close to our line 
Bonesey stopped crawl- 
ing, got to his feet and 
broke into a run. It 
takes a strong man to 
do that with such a 
weight on his back. He 
got to our parapet, and 
two men climbed up to 
help him down. 
Bonesey hadn’t so 
much as a scratch, but 
the man he had brought 
in lay still and his eyes 





were closed. 

“A bullet got ’im as I was crawlin’ 
with ’im,” Bonesey said. “I fear ’e’s 

done for.” 

The Sergeant knelt over the poor chap and 
found the bullet hole in the back of his head. 
He was stone dead. 

But Bonesey was our hero. The recording 
angel must have rubbed out his black marks. 


CHAPTER X 
SINKING IN THE Boo 
OOD news came at last. We were going to leave Ypres. 
Where they were going “to send us, we did not know, but 
somewhere south. There would be days of marching, instead 
of being cooped up like rats in the dirty trenches. 

On a fine starlit night we filed out to the rear with our big 
packs on our shoulders, and struck into the road. There were 
thousands of other men on that road, all coming up the Ypres 
front, and we cheered them as they marched by, regiment after 
regiment. They were all singing, and we gave them song for 
song. 

Till long after midnight we marched, halting now and then 
to rest beside the road, and at last we turned in for some 
sleep in an open field just outside a little village. Next day 
we marched through this and many other villages, and just at 
dusk we reached a little ruined town that the Boches had left 
months ago. The villagers took as many of our men into their 
houses as they had room for, but Billy, Bonesey and I slept 
in the open again, and we were glad to be out there rather than 
under a roof, since the night was clear and dry. 

But along toward morning it began to rain. When day 
broke it was coming down in sheets, and the cheer had all gone 
out of us. We fell into line for the march sopping wet, and 
the whole company was grumbling. 

Regiments were still going past us, and they were a dreary- 
looking crowd in the storm. Never a song was heard, and 
even the bands had stopped playing. Now and then some of 
the lads passing by would call out something about hot times 
to the south, so we knew that we were in for it. But there 
wasn’t a sign of trouble so far, and the woods and fields were 
as quiet as if the war were a hundred miles away. 

All day we marched, stopping every two or three hours for 
rest, and the rain never stopped. The wind was blowing in 
our faces, and the storm half blinded us. The water made our 
packs and our clothes as heavy as lead and squirted from our 
shoes with every step. 

Bey night we spent in the sopping fields beside the road. 

All night the rain came down, with never a let-up, and 
when morning broke it was still with us. All day we marched 
through it, silent and glum, and whenever a voice was raised 
it was only to grumble and growl. 

“I ’opes yer gettin’ washin’ enough to satisfy yer for the 
time,” Bonesey called to Billy. “Yer won’t be cryin’ for a 
bath again just yet, I’m thinking.” ; 

Billy was too much fed up with trouble to answer. Never 
had I known a time when there were fewer words passed along 
the line; and so it was all day—not a joke nor a song. 

Then another night in the wet. Yet we slept like the dead, 
for we were nigh to being done for from the weight of our 
packs and the beating of the wind and rain against us. When 
the bugles called us up in the cold, gray dawn the rain was 
coming down as hard as ever. Then along toward the end 
of the day there came a grumbling and a roaring from the 
west. 

“There’s thunder,” said someone. “That don’t sound much 
like “it was goin’ to clear.” 

“Thunder me eye!” growled the Sergeant. “It’s guns.” 

The noise grew louder as we marched on, and it was as the 
Sergeant had told us—it was the guns. We were getting near 
the fighting, though it was little we felt like going into more 
trouble than we had already. The fighting blood’ was all soaked 
out of us. 


E got into the edge of the fuss the next day, when shrap- 

nel began to crack over our heads. A shell exploded in 
a cottage a few hundred yards away, and up shot a mass of 
black smoke and flying dust and bricks. When the smoke 
cleared away the cottage was gone. There wasn’t even a scrap 
of the wall left. 

The Boches had the range of our road, so we turned off from 
it to get away from their fire, and struck through the fields, 
sometimes pushing through ihe long, wet grass, but often 
wallowing in ploughed ground. At last we came back to 
the road, and soon we began to see the signs of the fighting. 
Artillery limbers were rolling along the cross-roads through 
the driving rain filled with ammunition, and galloping horses 
were dragging empty limbers back for more. Red Cross 
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Close in front of us a lad had sunk into the mud to his shoulders and was slowly going out of sight. 


motors came in sight, moving carefully along, full of wounded 
men. Then a group of the wounded came walking by, and, 
for all their hurts and their dripping clothes, their spirits 
were still high, for they were laughing and joking. One was 
limping along between two comrades who had bandages around 
their heads, and another, just able to hobble, passed by all 
alone, and looking white and sick. 

It grew dark, yet we were still on the march. And the rain 
was still coming down, with the wind whistling through it. 
The night grew inky black, and I could scarcely see the lad who 
marched shoulder to shoulder beside me. What a night that 
was! But the swish of the water and the roar of the wind 
were as nothing to the noise of the big guns. There were 
shells flying overhead, and as they broke they sent a glare 
far up into the sky across the sheets of rain. 

We left the road again, and there’s no telling how our offi- 
cers managed to find our way in all that blackness. It was a 
dreadful course to follow. Over sticky furrows we stumbled 
and fell, we slipped in wet grass, we bumped into trees, and 
we went splashing into pools of water to our waists. Presently 
a shell struck among us, and there came cries and groans from 
wounded men and shouts from the officers. But we could see 
not a thing of what was going on, not even the ground at our 
feet, while the light of the lanterns spread only a few feet 
through the storm. 

A squad of about twenty of us got separated from the col- 
umn when the shell exploded. A moment later the man who 
carried our lantern fell into a hole of water, and the light 
went out for good. We groped about, trying to find our way 
back to the rest of the company. After a while we stood still 
and listened. Wherever the column was, we couldn’t hear them, 
nor any other sound but the storm and the guns. 


HEN we went into the mud—worse mud than any we had 
pulled through since the rain began. One moment we were 
sinking into it half way to our knees, and it was as much as 
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we could do to pull ourselves free; the next we were splashing 
in pools of water, while the mud at the bottom gripped our 
feet. 

We floundered along, not knowing which way to turn, and 
the bog grew worse and worse. Once I went into the mire to 
my knees and thought I was lost, for it took the last bit of 
strength that was left me to get out. 

There came a cry for help. 

“Tm sinking! I’m sinking!” the voice cried. 
sucking me down!” 

And then: “We can’t help him. We're sinking ourselves.” 

I felt the mud pulling me down, too. Not another step could 
I take. All the time I was struggling to get loose, the voice of 
the frightened lad was crying for help over and over again. 

Then came a flash of light. It may have been lightning, or it 
may have been a bursting shell or a mine or a rocket. I was 
too busy trying to save myself to know what it came from. 
All I knew was that it lit up the whole bog with a dazzling 
glare and that close in front of us a lad had sunk into the mud 
to his shoulders and was slowly going out of sight. 

For half a second we saw him. His face showed white as 
chalk, and his arms were reaching out to us. When the light 
went out. 


“The mud’s 


OR a few moments he kept calling to us. Then we heard 

him no more. Another light flashed, and in the spot where 
he had been there was nothing but black mud. I began to 
shiver and shake as the mud drew me down. It took the heart 
out of me, that sight. I cried out, for I thought the bog had 
got me for good and all. An arm reached out from behind and 
grabbed me, and with that help I pulled myself free. The 
next step brought me to firmer ground. 

“We'll all be done for if we don’t get out of here soon,” said 
the lad who had helped me. “I was almost gone myself and 
I’m that twisted I don’t know which way to turn.” 

(Continued on page 42) 
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A lantern 
swung back 
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several times 


moving away from 
the cliff as 
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CHAPTER XIV 


In an IrisH 


HE Q-4 
foam - patterned 
wave that hid the hori- 
zon behind, wallowed a 
moment in the 
and began her 
more. Those seas were awe- 
inspiring, and Nelson, viewing 
them with Martin 
conning tower port, felt that 
the submarine was a ridiculously tiny 
thing to be afloat in. 1 


long 


climbing, her 


seemed to hang motionless there between 
Then, with a flirt of her 
tail, she was off again, coasting down for an- 
other wallow in the trough. She had been doing 
that ever since the evening before when the 
peaceful quiet of the hundred foot depth had 
given place to the clatter and clang of surface 
steaming. The gale was a thing of the past, but the 
effect of it was still apparent in the monstrous seas 
that came charging out of the north-east. 
ships were not in sight, for each had fought the gale 
in its own way and set its own course. 

The next day dawned with a smoother sea. 
submarine zone now 


sky and water. 


were in the German 
watch became sharper than ever. 
of the flotilla was sighted and the next morning the Q-4 was back 
with her companions, some of them showing the effects of their strug- 


gles with the storm. Nelson learned that the Gyandotte was one of 


The Q-4 kept on 


Just before dark the main body 


For the Freedom 


of the Seas 
ee ee anil. 


G/yandotte, but that it wouldn’t be advisable 
to attempt any transfer at present; and Nel- 
son was glad enough to stay. 

The flotilla was back in two-column forma- 
tion by that time, with destroyers and 
cruisers forming a cordon about them, and 
in such order they steamed toward Cape 
Clear. The following day the lookouts on all 
the ships were kept perturbed and busy, for 
the sea was a graveyard thereabouts and 
the surface was fairly cluttered with wreck- 
age. Scarce an hour passed that a floating 
cask or spar or hatch did not send the de- 
stroyer and cruiser gun crews to stations. 
Toward dusk general quarters was sounded 
on the Q-% and the two deck guns were 
manned and the torpedo crew flew to their 
stations. For several minutes the supposed 
enemy submarine lay in plain sight against 
the sunset glow while the destroyers 
converged toward it, three and four 
inch guns popping. Then they swung 
around and hurried back in disgust 
and as the signals wigwagged from 
ship to ship the officers on the Q-/s 
bridge chuckled. The submarine had 
proved to be a dead whale! 


ND that was as close to sighting a German 
i U-boat as they came. For the last two 
nights of the run they travelled without even 
a stern light and scattered at dark to re- 
assemble at the first streak of morning. Fast- 
ness Light appeared off the port bow late that 
night and when day came they were carefully 
picking their way through the mine fields, with 
the green hills of Ireland stretching alongside. 
And that afternoon they passed the Head and 
slowly slipped into Cork Harbor, dropping 
anchors at last under the misty slopes of 
Queenstown. 

Back home they never heard of that voyage 
until long after, which perhaps is to be re- 
gretted, since the war developed few more 
courageous incidents than that twenty-five hun- 
dred mile run of United States submarines, 
many of which were but coastal boats and 
never meant for such a venture. 

But, although they had all come 
through safely save one, each was in 
need of some repairs, inside or out, 
and the next morning they 
gathered about the mother 
ship like chickens about a 
clucking hen and the over- 
hauling began. Nelson 
bade good bye to Martin 
and to the rest of the Q-4s 
men and returned to the 
Gyandotte, which had 
Si dropped her hooks nearly 

An : a mile below. Minus one 


the gray shapes ahead and he wondered whether the captain would funnel, she presented a 
attempt to put him aboard her. The junior lieutenant, however, in- ‘~ quite reprehensible ap- 
formed him that evening that they had reported his rescue to the pearance. The officer of 
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the deck shook Nelson’s hand, something 
quite foreign to precedent,—and for the 
subsequent hour Nelson was treated like 
a hero by the men below. 

Some of the ships began coaling the 
next morning, but, fortunately for Nelson, 
the Gyandotte was not of the number and 
his watch was given liberty. He found 
Martin awaiting him according to arrange- 
ment at the little Y. M. C. A. hut which 
had just been erected as a temporary 
headquarters for the sailors, and they saw 
the town pretty thoroughly during the 
next two hours. The harbor held plenty 
of interest too, for there were craft of all 
sorts, sizes and nationality there, even 
including a German mine layer which had 
been brought in early in the war and was 
lying, a sad-looking hulk, on the flats 
near Haulbowline Island. Later they 
climbed the hill back of the town, whence 
they could see far out onto the channel 
southward and even locate Cork by the 
haze of smoke that lay in the north-west. 

They wrote letters that afternoon in the 
Y. M.C. A. hut and then joined forces with 
nearly a dozen members of the Q-4’s petty 
officers and crew and hired numerous car- 
riages—only they called them cars there— 
and were driven around the island. Com- 
ing back they spied a baseball game going 
on and, emitting wild shrieks of approval, 
joined the spectators. The contending 
nines represented an American destroyer 
and an American supply ship. Clancy of 
the Q-4 learned which team was leading in 
the score and then, summing his com- 


panions, began a vocal bombardment of 
that team which so surprised and dis- 
tressed its pitcher that he added to the joy 
of nations by passing the next two bats- 
men and throwing an easy grounder over 
the first baseman’s head. The game had 
reached the end of the seventh inning when 
the Q-/’s rooters appeared and the score 
was 18 to 7 in favor of the destroyer’s 
team; but Clancy rallied the neutrals, 
which included many amused British Tom- 
mies from the garrison, and conducted such 
a siege of cheering and raillery that the 
supply ship came through in the ninth with 
enough hits to win. Then all made a merry 
party back to the harbor. 


C pPreesunaty to meet Martin again 
didn’t occur until the second day later, 

for the Gyandotte filled her bunkers and 
Nelson’s presence was “necessary” ‘on 
board. But the next day the task of paint- 
ing fell to the other hands and in the after- 
noon Nelson spread himself luxuriously on 
a thwart of the first boat bearing the 
liberty party to shore. Strolling down 
town, he bought some butterscotch and 
got his jaws stuck so firmly together that 
he feared he would have to seek the aid 
of a surgeon, and then literally walked 
into the arms of Martin. 

“Hello, Neptune,” laughed the latter, re- 
leasing him. “Lost your eyesight?” 

“Nobagamatetutugada,” replied Nelson 
earnestly. 

“Come again, please! What’d you say? 

“ThayIgamate—” repeated Nelson. 


“Yes, I understand that,’ said Martin 
gravely, “but what happened after the 
torpedo struck?” 

Nelson seized him by the arm, in des- 
peration, and started him up the hill; then 
he freed his jaws by a final, despairing 
effort and after an agonized period of sus- 
pense deposited a lump of butterscotch on 
someone’s doorframe. They hurried off im- 
mediately before they could be called back 
and made to take it away. 

The south of Ireland has a delightful 
climate if you don’t mind being a bit damp. 
The sun disappeared soon behind a fog 
bank and in a very short time it began 
to rain. At least, they called it rain, but 
the inhabitants spoke of it as a mist. They 
retired to the Y. M. C. A. hut to wait for 
it to stop, but it showed no intention of 
doing anything so obliging, and so, after a 
while, finding the hut deficient in excite- 
ment, they shrugged damp shoulders and 
swaggered forth again. Perhaps it would 
have been as well if they hadn’t, as things 
turned out. Or perhaps, on the other 
hand, it was fortunate that they did. It 
all depends on how you look at it. 


CHAPTER XV 
Tue Mysrerious SIGNALS 


N hour later they found themselves get- 
ting ashore on.the farther side of the 
harbor in a dense mist. They had hired a 
small boat that leaked cheerfully every 
minute and their feet were as wet as their 
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The wagon creaked, Nelson, collided with something hard behind him and they went lurching off through the 
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darkness. 








noses. Just where they were, now that 
they had landed and pulled the boat up, 
was something they neither knew nor cared 
about. They could see about fifty feet 
ahead of them. They crossed a field, and 
came on a road, which wasn’t a bad road as 
south of Ireland roads go, but it looked 
uninteresting. So they disregarded it, 
broke through a hedge on the other side of 
it and walked into a bog. 

Five minutes afterwards they were out 
again, their feet “squishing” 
musically in their shoes. It 
seemed to them intensely funny, 
and they laughed hilariously 
over their plight and tried to 
see who could make the more 
pleasing “squishes.” Martin ven- 
tured the opinion that it was 
one of the justly celebrated 
peat-bogs, which drew 
Nelson to murmur: “For 
the love of peat!” Be- 
yond the bog was a field 
that climbed 
upward through 
the fog, ending 
always fifty feet 
ahead. The dan- 
ger of walking 
off into a rail- 
way cut or into the sea added excite- 
ment. That the sea was not far dis- 
tant was evident from the salt tang in the 
air. They ultimately reached the summit 
of the hill and made out the shape of a 
small building which, when arrived at, 
proved to be a tumbled-down cabin. There 
was nothing inside save a litter of stone 
and rubbish and the roof was gone except 
in one corner. Nelson pointed out the 
remains of a fireplace and chimney, but 
‘here was nothing in sight that looked like 
fuel, and, as Martin said, they hadn’t 
brought away enough of the peat-bog to 
make much of a fire. So they went on 
again, unhurriedly, happily, hands _ in 
pockets and shoulders humped to keep the 
fog from trickling down their necks. And 
after ten or fifteen minutes, during which 
they were twice turned back by a hedge 
and a ditch, it dawned on them that they 
were quite as thoroughly lost as any collar 
button that ever rolled under a bureau! 

Whereupon they clutched each other 
tightly and laughed long and loud! 


Faeyr presently looked at his watch 
and, having recovered a degree of 
sobriety, announced the hour as half-past 
four. That struck Nelson as being very, 
very comical, and he began to laugh all 
over again. 

I might give a detailed account of what 
transpired during the next four hours, 
but you would find it tiresome, although 
not so tiresome as they did! They tried to 
find again the tumble-down hut, but failed 
utterly. They subsequently put the coast 
behind them, according to their calcula- 
tions, and set out for the harbor, in the 
hope that they would either find the boat 
they had rowed across in or, failing that, 
some other means of transportation. They 
got thoroughly wet, and a trifle shivery, as 
night drew near, but they didn’t find the 
shore of the harbor. They simply couldn’t 
find anything! They were fairly certain 
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that not far away in more than one direc- 
tion lay villages, or, at least, dwellings, 
but not the slightest sign of a habitation 
rewarded them. As Martin grumbled— 
for they reached the grumbling stage 
eventually—if they were trying to keep 
away from folks they’d probably bump into 
a house every fifty yards! 

When darkness came, they at last reached 
a shore, but it wasn’t the harbor that lay 
before them. There were rocks and no 
sign of a beach, and the 
big waves that roared 
against those stone battle- 
ments were straight from 
the Atlantic. So, of course, 
what they had done was 
cross the headland, a 1nat- 
ter of a full five miles, 
keeping in a direction quite 
contrary to 
the one 
sought. 
They knew 


Above a doorway a lantern illumined the startling legend “Police.” 


that to their right was the entrance to the 
harbor, with a lighthouse on a point, but 
how far away it might be there was no 
telling. Consequently they turned west- 
ward, toward the point. 

The night was not cold, but here on the 
cliffs a chill breath from the ocean pene- 
trated their saturated clothing, sent shivers 
up and down their backs and set their 
teeth to chattering. They went on, making 
what progress they might, trying to keep 
the: feel of the turf underfoot, but fre- 
quently finding themselves stumbling over 
the bare surface of the ledges. They were 
doing but little talking now and had quite 
forgotten for the time how to laugh, and 
were besides miserably hungry. They cov- 
ered about a quarter of a mile of that 
going in a half-hour. It was close on nine 
when Martin looked at the faintly illumi- 
nated dial of his wrist watch for the last 
time. They were then in the lee of a rock 
which for the moment disputed their path, 
and they had paused to regain their 
breaths before finding their way around it. 
It was at that moment of panting silence 
that they saw the light. 


i flashed forth suddenly below them as 
though in the water: once—twice—three 
times,—and disappeared. Nelson laid a 
sudden warning clutch on Martin’s arm. 

“Wait!” he whispered. “Don’t shout!” 

“Why not? It’s a boat, you chump!” 
But Martin dropped his voice to match 
Nelson’s. : 

“I know, but what’s it doing? Let’s wait 
a minute, Mart, and find out. The light 
wasn’t directed toward us, but out to sea, 
and—look !” 

Very faintly an answering beacon glim- 
mered through the mist,—once and again. 

“Well, that doesn’t prove anything, does 
it?” asked Martin impatiently. “What’s 
the big idea? Maybe you think it’s the 
German Navy come to take Ireland?” 

“I don’t know what it is,” responded 





_ gloom. 








Nelson cautiously, “but when you see lights 
flashing along the shore these days it’s a 
good plan to keep your eyes peeled.” 

“Probably a Coast Guard or a—a—look 
here, we don’t want to spend the night on 
this forsaken place. That fellow, whoever 
he is, has a boat.” 

“I don’t think the light down there was 
in a boat,” said Nelson. “I think there’s a 
bit of beach there. A boat where that light 
was would be right in the surf. Listen, 
Mart. We're farther from the water than 
we were.” 

“Yes, but—” Martin began querulously, 
but stopped. After a moment he went on 
in a different tone. ‘Maybe you're right,” 
he said softly. “Come on and let’s see 
where we are, first of all.” 


—— crept ginger]; in the direction of 
the first light, testing each step for fear 
that they might reach the edge of the cliff 
too suddenly. After a minute they stopped 
abruptly, for, below them and nearer now, 
the first light they had glimpsed was again 
flashing its message into the mist and 
Three times it showed and then 
went out. The boys waited. Moments 
passed and no answering beacon appeared 
at sea. Then two flashes lit the darkness, 

“It’s much nearer,” whispered Mart. 

“Yes, and that light down here is froma 
lantern on the beach. It looks queer to me, 
Mart.” 

“Sure it’s queer! It’s some funny busi- 
ness that we’ve got to find out about, old 
man. Flop down on your tummy and 
crawl out to the edge. Come on.” 

The edge was much farther than they had 
thought, and long before they had reached 
it they were wriggling down a slope of 
worn ledge, fissured and broken, that was 
extremely detrimental to clothing. Mart 
found the edge first when his exploring 
hand failed to touch anything ahead of 
‘him and he gave a warning whisper. Lying 
on their stomachs with their heads close 
together they exchanged impressions. 

“The beach can’t be more than twenty 
feet down,” whispered Nelson. “I think I 
heard the chap with the lantern a second 
ago.” 

“Someone’s trying to make a landing,’ 
said Martin, “and that light is to guide 
him. What gets me is how they’d dare 
show a light if everything wasn’t—well, all 
right.” 

“Why? Who’s to see it a night like this? 
None of the patrol boats would be near 
enough to catch even a glimpse of it. Light 
doesn’t travel far in a mist of this sort.” 

“Right-o! I suppose they chose tonight 
on purpose, eh? What’ll we do now?” 

“I guess we can’t do anything but wait 
and watch. If we could—Listen! Oars!” 


ARS, indeed, and quite distinct in 4 

muffled way, oars rattling and creak- 
ing against row-locks or thole-pins and 
becoming louder each instant. A faint 
sound came from almost below them, 
though the watcher on the beach had 
kicked a stone in moving. Then the lan- 
tern appeared once more and swung back 
and forth several times, moving slowly 
away from the cliff as the bearer ap- 
proached the edee of the surf. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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right,” exaggerated as to color, implying that he might possess a a shaggy 
t's see slight strain of Spanish or Indian blood. His wide skirted hide, and " tig 
Texas chaps were trimmed with silver rosettes and grotesque no trace 
groups of silver rivets, while on either side, and swinging low of insom- 
‘tion of at the hips, were two holstered Colt pistols. From the lower 
or fear end of the holsters a leather string was tied to loops in the 
he cliff chap legs. 
topped The black suddenly snorted and swung out of its stride, and 
*r now, at a slight pull on the reins came to a.stop. The rider pushed 
S again back the wide hat, and a smile flitted across his thin lips. 
st and “Holy henhawks!” he snorted, and then his face grew seri- 
d_ then ous, as he shook his head. “My mistake, pardner,” apologeti- 
oments cally, “I was just going to yell for the fire department. J ‘. 
peared Honest to grandma, I thought that mule was on fire.” aes 
rknesgs, “Strong auburn color,” said Reddy 
rt. Brant, grinning and patting Julius : 
from a Caesar’s good ear. “Maybe a shade or 
to me, towards red, but nothing to rave s 
about.” . re 
y busi- “Oh, ex-cuse me,” grunted the 2 
ut, old man, and studied Reddy. 
y and 
: EDDY was 
ey had worth study- 
eached ing. He seemed 
ope of to grin openly at 
at was the whole 
Mart 
loring 
ad of 
Lying 
; Close 
twenty 
hink | 
second 
ding,” “If you open 
guide that can of 
Yo peaches before I 
ell, all come back, P’ll 
assassinate 
3 ; you,” he said. 
> this? ies oe “I’m keeping 
Light ee ao: ‘ 7 nia. In fact, he edi corihg 
rte” ue was asleep as : 
snight Pig soon as Reddy let him stop. 
- “They sure painted your scalp-lock, old timer,” 
wait observed the man, and there was admiration in his 
Jars?” wide world, and the tones, but when Reddy grinned, he exclaimed, 
s grin disclosed the fact “Holy hole in the wall! You ain’t in no shape to do much 
as that he was shy several front gnawing, are you, Red? How’d you lose the teeth?” 
ane teeth. A faded blue cotton “Shook them out laughing at desert comedy,” said Red- 
eer shirt, open at the neck, dy, gravely. “Might as well—don’t need ’em. Never eat any 
faint proved that Reddy’s more, I reckon.” 
te freckles did not expire at “Hungry?” 
had his collar line. The overalls “Hungry? Say, Mister, my last two meals were made off 
i he wore were built for a the picture on a tomato can.” 
por large man, and were fast- ’ “Pshaw! What did you do with the can?” 
lowly ened to his suspenders with “Julius ate it. Me and him don’t waste nothing.” 
ap large nails. Bare feet, one with a toe bandaged, protruded from “Gosh!” drawled the man, “Ain’t that scandalous now? Wish 
the upturned ends of the overalls, and he held a floppy som- I—say, which way you going?” 
brero, of uncertain age and color, in his hand, and idly flapped “Ask the mule,” grinned Reddy. “Me and Julius ain’t 
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pointed no cer- 
tain place. Just 
give him his head, 
and hope for the 

best. Reckon 

I got to take 

him in hand 
soon, ‘cause he 
ain’t got no nose 
for bacon and 
beans.” 

“I got a shack 
in Lemhi,”’ ob- 
served the man, 
turning in his 
saddle. “Lembhi 
is back there 
about three miles. 
Whale of a_ town. 
e Two hundred souls, 
Ys fifty Greasers and two 
x . Chink launderies. Ask 
d anybody where “Pie- 
The Allen brothers “broke” : gan” Waugh lives. 

Wednesday. Door ain’t locked, so 
help yourself. Pot of beans on the stove and there’s bacon 
and biscuits and spuds in the cupboard. Help yourself to 
everything except that can of peaches. If you open that be- 
fore I come back I'll assassinate you. Sabe? I’m keeping 
that for a banquet. Adios, Reddy.” 

He pulled his hat down over his forehead, leaned forward in 
the saddle, and the big black swung instantly into his peculiar 
racing gait. 

‘L-ere goes a he-man, Julius,’ observed Reddy. “Notice 
that he ties his guns down? If we was bad folks, Julius, we’d 
keep away from that feller—betcha. Get up, you broken- 
eared goat!” 


EDDY ambled into Lemhi, and poked down the one dusty 
R street. Lemhi was a typical cow town on the desert rim. 
Strings of dusty looking horses nodded at the long racks, 
and now and then came sounds of boisterous laughter and high 
pitched voices from the saloons and dance halls which com- 
posed the greater part of the street. Reddy turned Julius 
down a side street, and slid off at a deserted rack. 

A bareheaded man came down the narrow sidewalk, and 
Reddy stepped up to him. 

“Mister, can you tell me where Piegan Waugh lives?” he 
asked. 

“Huh? Piegan? Sure. Going down there now—come on.’ 

The man voluntered no further information, so Reddy trotted 
at his side without further question. Piegan Waugh’s shack 
was out on the open away from the other buildings, and Reddy 
spelled out the painted sign over the door before they arrived. 

“Sheriff, eh?” observed Reddy, and the man nodded. 

“Uh-huh. Some little sheriff, if you asks me.” 

He pounded on the door, but there was no response. 

“He ain’t home,” said Reddy. “I met him about three miles 
down the trail.” 

“My soul!” exclaimed the man. “That so? Why didn’t you 
say so?” and he opened the door. “Friend of yours?” 

Reddy walked over to the stove, and lifted the cover off the 
pot of beans before he answered. “You bet. Want to leave 
any word, Mister!” 

“Telegram. Wish he was here. Say when he’d come back?” 

“Nope. Said for me to help myself to these beans and 
bacon. Told me how many folks lived in Lemhi, and gave me 
a lecture on peaches.” 

“No!” The man gazed incredulously at Reddy. “Did he 
say all that? He never spoke four words in an hour before. 
I'll leave this telegram, and you show it to him as soon as he 
comes in.” 


DDING, Reddy attacked the beans and the rest of the 
list as soon as the man went out. 
“Mighty good thing he warned me against the peaches,” he 


observed. “My skin is tight as a drum, but peaches—um-m-m!” 


He washed the dishes, and went out to Julius. 
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“Hello, mule, don’t know me when my stummick’s full, eh?” 
he laughed, when Julius laid back his good ear, and shuffled 
his hind feet. “Come on, old weeping ear. Sheriff’s got some 
hay in his little barn, you old bundle of blues.” 

Reddy gave Julius a feed, and then went back to the house. 
The telegram lay on the table, and Reddy grew curious. 

“Maybe she’s important,” he reflected aloud. “Maybe I 
better see.” He unfolded it, and spelled out the message: 

Allen brothers in jail break Wednesday not located maybe 
your section told pal of old grudge to settle look out bad pair. 
(Signed) McGovern. 

Reddy whistled, and then studied it again: The lack of 
punctuation bothered him, and he read it from every angle. 

“If that means that the Allen brothers are in jail and break 
Wednesday it might be bad news,” he reflected, “but if it 
means that they’re in jail and that something is going to break 
on Wednesday—well, I don’t know. Wish he’d come home.” 

He walked to the door. High banks of clouds were piling 
up in the East, and mutterings of thunder presaged a heavy 
storm. It grew darker and darker as the night and storm 
drew down over the little town, and Reddy went on a hunt for 
illumination. The oil lamp was dry, but he was fortunate 
enough to find the stub of a candle in the neck of an empty 
bottle. There was a supply of matches on the table, and just 
as Reddy lit one, there came a terrific flash of lightning and 
a deafening crash of thunder. Reddy dropped his match and 
candle, and staggered back against the cupboard. He swayed 
there for a moment. Something seemed to burn across his 
forehead, and something moist was running down the side of 
his face. 

“Hit!” he gasped out loud. “Lightning hit me!” 

E dropped on his knees, found the candle, and lit the 

match with trembling fingers. It spluttered while he 
shaded it with one hand and wiped the other across his cheek. 
It was not blood. Reddy stared at it, and then lifted his 
fingers to his lips. 

“Gosh!” he grunted. “Sweet! Lightning hit the peaches.” 

“Crash!” another flare of light illuminated the cabin, and 
a piece of glass from a splintered window struck Reddy on 
the hand, knocking the candle to the floor. 

But this time Reddy knew that it was lead and not elec- 
tricity. He dropped flat on the floor and crept away from 
the center of the room. The rain was coming down in torrents, 
beating against the broken window and splashing through the 
broken pane. Another flash lit up the world outside, and 
Reddy, happening to glance at the window, saw a face—a 
hairy face, with the nose flattened grotesquely, peering through 
the pane. Reddy shrank against the wall, and crept under 
the bunk. 


UDDENLY the door was thrown open, letting in a whirl 

of wind and rain, and after a moment a man stepped inside 
and closed it. Reddy could hear his heavy breathing, and the 
drip, drip, of the water from his clothes. A piece of the 
flooring squeaked. Suddenly a match was scratched, and 
Reddy saw a figure standing with his back to the door, gun 
held high in his right hand, and his legs braced as though for 
a shock. He held the pose until the match burned to his 
fingers, peering around the cabin, and then muttering, he 
opened the door and stepped outside. 

Reddy drew a deep breath and crawled out. He sneaked to 
the window but the night was as black as the inside of a 
pot and the rain still came down in torrents. 

“Golly!” he exclaimed, “I’m glad he didn’t see me!” 
he sat down and considered the situation. 

“That first bullet just grazed my head and busted that can 
of peaches,” he informed himself. “The next one was intended 
for general results. Huh! That—by golly, that must be one 
of them Allen brothers! That’s it! Blamed bushwackers, 
thought they’d kill—and when Piegan Waugh comes back 
they'll bush him—sure! He ain’t seen that telegram.” 

He searched the cabin in the darkness but was unable to 
find a single firearm. He peered out again, but the darkness 
and storm cut off even the feeble lights of Lemhi. 

“I'd hate to think I ate his beans, and then set down and 
let them nail him,” observed Reddy. “That ain’t no way to do. 
I'm as ignorant as a bed-bug, but setting still ain’t never 
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educated nobody. I got an idea. Ain’t no good but it’s all 
I've got today.” 


E pulled his battered sombrero down around his ears, 

tightened up the nails that held his suspenders to his 
pants, and sneaked to the door. He slid it open enough to 
allow him to slip outside, and then shut it carefully behind 
him. The rain beat through his thin shirt like hail, and the 
wind threatened to lift him off his feet, but he gritted his 
teeth and fought his way out to the little stable, and opened 
the door. Julius’ gray form loomed ghost-like, as he lifted 
his one good ear and sniffed at Reddy. 

“Mule, do you know which way we came into this town?” 
asked Reddy, as he led the burro outside, but Julius only 
turned his rump to the storm and shook his head. He was 
inclined to be grouchy over being hauled out of his dry quar- 
ters, but Reddy jerked on the reins and hammered the animal’s 
sides with his heels. They pegged along until they came to 
the street where the yellow lights showed dimly through the 
drifting rain, and where Julius desired to stop; but Reddy 
hammered him on down the street, guessing at the place where 
the trail began, and trusting to Julius Caesar and the fates 
that they might lead him down the trail where he had met 
Piegan Waugh. ° 

But the trail was not found. For an hour or more a red- 
headed fourteen-year-old man rode a broken-eared, gray burro 
up hill and down dale, around and around in the dark and 
rain. Reddy used up every persuasive word he had ever 
heard, but Julius merely pegged along at the same gait, 
scratching Reddy’s legs on mesquite and cactus, and follow- 
ing the lines of least resistance. 


HEN suddenly the burro heaved a sigh of relief and 
stopped. Reddy hammered him with bare heels, but Julius 
was anchored. 
“Dog-gone paralytic bag o’ bones!” yelped Reddy. “Get 
up! Won’t eh? By grab, you will if I can find a club!” He 





slid off and groped around in the dark, and bumped into 
something. “House!” he exclaimed. “Somebody’s shack. No 
wonder you stopped.” It was partially sheltered here and 
Julius seemed glad enough to stand still. 

He groped along the wall until he reached the door, and 
then went inside. He lit a match, and found a stub of candle 
lying on the table. Then he surveyed the place. The cabin 
showed little trace of occupancy, but fire had been recently 
built in the crude fireplace, and places where the inch deep 
dust had been disturbed showed that someone had been there 
a short time before. A couple of old boxes completed thc 
furniture, except one built-in bunk. A sort of half loft, built 
of small poles, extended nearly over the bunk, but there was 
no ladder. 

Reddy wiped his wet face on a much wetter sleeve, and 
considered the situation. At least it was dry in there. To 
think of finding Piegan Waugh on a night like this was an 
impossibility, so Reddy decided to trust to luck and stay there 
for the night. Suddenly a pack-rat scampered out from under 
the bunk, followed by two more. They blinked at Reddy 
boldly, and scampered here and there across the floor. They 
were big rough-coated fellows, and although Reddy was familiar 
with the breed he had no desire to cultivate their company. 

“Vamoose!” snapped Reddy, and kicked at one of them, 
but they only dodged to one side and rapped their tails on 
the boarding. 

“You got plenty of gall,’ observed Reddy, disgustedly. 
“Reckon I'll sleep upstairs, Mister Rat, so you go ahead and 
help yourself to the ground floor. That is, ‘i I can get up.” 

He climbed the end post of the bunk, grasped the end of 
the loft, and swung himself up. The toft cracked under his 
weight, and the dust was thick, but the beating rain outside and 
the pack-rats below made him glad he had a roof over his 
head. The candle guttered and went out, leaving the room 
in darkness. He lay listening to the drifting rain and the 
scampering of rats until he grew drowsy. He hoped that the 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Reddy gave him no time to get his bearings, but sprang as the man stumbled. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
Into THE WILDER- 
NESS 

LMOST a 
year before 
the close 
of his term, 

Roosevelt had de- 
cided to take a 
hunting trip 
through Africa 
when he. retired 
from the Presi- 
dency. Ever 
since his col- 
lege days he 
















had been eager to hunt the big game of the tropics. He was 
hungry, moreover, for the wilderness. So he made arrange- 
ments to represent the Smithsonian Institution, and less than 
three weeks after he left the White House on that stormy 
Fourth of March, with his son Kermit, aged nineteen, as his com- 
panion, he was on board the S. S. “Hamburg,” moving slowly 
down the harbor amid the din of a thousand steamboat whistles, 
leaving behind him a disconsolate people who wondered how 
they were going to get along for twelve months without “T. R.” 

At Naples, he changed from the “Hamburg” to the “Admiral” 
of the German East Africa Line. The King and Queen of 
Italy came to greet him there and the German Emperor sent 
gifts and messages. The crowds went wild. The “folks back 
home” felt a thrill as they heard of it, feeling themselves hon- 
ored in their fellow-citizen. But Roosevelt, who was after 
bigger sport, was glad when the “Admiral” steamed past Capri 
toward Suez. 

On April 21st he landed at Mombasa in British East Africa, 
and found R. J. Cunninghame and Leslie Tarlton, famous Afri- 
can hunters and old friends of his, waiting for him with all the 
preparations complete for the long expedition through the 
heart of Africa to the Sudan. The actual hunt was to begin 
at Kapiti plains, three hundred miles by train from the beau- 
tiful bay where Mombasa lay. In this district were to be 
found some of the most interesting types of big game inhab- 
iting Africa. 
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E sat on a seat across the cowcatcher while for two days 
the train moved slowly northwestward. The country 
through which he passed was a great government preserve and 
a very paradise for the naturalist. Strange birds of every 
description,—brilliant rollers, sun-birds, bee-eaters and weaver- 
birds—flew past or started up suddenly almost under the 
wheels of the train. In the dusk the engine barely escaped 
running over a hyena. 

At Kapiti Plains, their safari—the term denoting both the 
caravan with which an expedition is made and the expedition 
itself—was waiting for them, the tents already pitched. Cun- 
ninghame, who knew the ways of the natives, was in charge of 
some two hundred porters, gun-bearers, tent-boys, horse-boys 
and native soldiers, for there were four tons of salt alone to be 
carried for the curing of the skins, and an endless array of 
canned food. 

On the third day in camp, Roosevelt, having completed the 
arrangement of the “outfit,’ went on his first African hunt, 
riding northward from the railroad across the desolate flats of 
short grass to the low hills or kopjes beyond. Almost im- 
mediately he came upon the shy denizens of the wilds here, 
there and everywhere about him, hartebeest and wildebeest 
(antelope and brindled gnu), countless zebra and _ beautiful 
gazelles. In a shower, the first of the season’s “big rains,” he 
shot his first African game. 

The day following he rode with his party to the hills of 
Kitanga sixteen miles away, where Sir Alfred Pease, who had 
hunted with him the day before, had a large farm. It lay in a 
noted lion country. Lions were, in fact, the terror of the neigh- 
borhood, carrying off natives bodily and frequently attacking 
even mounted men. All the men with whom Roosevelt hunted 
had had their adventures with the king of beasts. 


E hunted lions twice in vain. But the third time, after 

beating through the ravines all morning with his host and 
Kermit, he came upon the track of a lion, in a dry, sandy 
watercourse. They all dismounted and walked cautiously along 
each side of the “creek,” the horses following close behind. 
The two dogs who ran ahead began to show signs of scenting 
the lion. 

The natives shouted and threw stones into each patch of 
brush while Roosevelt and the other hunters stood where they 
could best command any probable exit. Then the hair of the 
dogs bristled in evident excitement as they drew toward a 
patch of brush. 

“Simba!” called one of the natives, pointing with his finger. 

The patch which he indicated was scarcely more than five 
yards away, just across the little ravine. Roosevelt peered 
eagerly into the bushes. He caught a glimpse of tawny hide. 

“Shoot!” someone called. 

Roosevelt fired. There was a commotion in the bushes. Ker- 
mit fired. Two lions the size of a mastiff broke out on the 
farther side. They were cubs and badly wounded. The hunters, 
deeply disappointed, killed them in mercy. 3 

Late in the afternoon, at another watercourse two miles or so 
away, they came suddenly upon the tracks of two big lions. 
They beat through the brush without result and again mounted, 
riding to another patch a quarter of a mile away. They 
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shouted loudly as they cautiously approached it. 

The response was immediate. There were loud 
grumblings, then crashings through the thick brush. 
The hunters flung themselves from their horses, and 
for a breathless minute, waited. 

Suddenly, thirty yards off, galloping out of the 
brush, appeared the tawny form of a great, mane- 
less lion. 

Roosevelt fired. The soft-nosed bullet ploughed 
forward through the lion’s flank and he swerved, so 
that the following shot missed. A third time Roose- 
velt fired. Down he came, sixty yards off, his hind quarters 
dragging, his head up, his ears back, his jaws open and lips 
drawn up in a prodigious snarl as he endeavored to turn. His 
back was broken. Kermit, Sir Alfred and Roosevelt fired, 
almost together, into his chest. His head sank and he died. 


HE other lion had leapt out of the brush likewise and was 

now galloping off across the plain, six or eight hundred yards 
away. The hunters flung themselves on their horses in pursuit. 
Seeing them rapidly gain on him, the lion suddenly halted and 
came to bay in the tall grass of a slight hollow. Roosevelt, on 
horseback a hundred and fifty yards away, fired, but without 
effect. Kermit fired with the same result. Old Ben the dog 
barked loudly. 

Roosevelt’s black sais, his horse-boy, came running up and 
took hold of the bridle of his sorrel, the only man afoot with 
a lion in the brush nearby, making ready to charge. Roosevelt 
dismounted quickly. If the lion charged he would have to trust 
to straight powder to stop him. Any attempt to get away on 
the horse was out of the question with the plucky sais on foot. 

“Good,” he. said to the black boy, “now we’ll see this thing 
through.” 

The lion was now standing up with head held low, glaring at 
his enemies and lashing his tail. He growled, and his growling 
sounded like harsh and savage thunder, as, lashing his tail 
more and more quickly, he came on. 

Roosevelt knelt, resting his elbow on the boy’s bent shoulder, 
took steady aim and fired. The lion fell over on his side, re- 
covered himself and stood up growling savagely. Again Roose- 
velt fired. The bullet broke the lion’s back. He did not rise 


again. 


OOSEVELT’S party spent a fortnight at the ranch in the 

Kitanga Hills, and then started “on safari” northward, the 

big line of burden bearers laden with the baggage of the expe- 

dition, sixty pounds to a man. They moved on across the high 

veldt to the foot of Kilimakiu Mountain, over innumerable 

game trails, and camped near a large ostrich farm in a grove 
of shady trees overlooking the vast plain. 

Roosevelt, hunting next morning with Slatter, the owner of 
the ostrich farm, some nine miles from camp, had just sent a 
runner to fetch Heller, the naturalist of the expedition, to strip 
and prepare the skin of an eland he had shot, when a savage 
from a native village nearby came running up to tell him and 
his companions that there was a rhinoceros on the hillside three- 
quarters of a mile away. 

They sprang to their saddles. The huge beast was standing 
in the open, like an uncouth statue of some prehistoric creature. 
Unsuspecting, he lay down. 

As Roosevelt stepped out of the shelter of the bushes to take 
aim, the pig-like eyes of the rhinoceros saw him for the first 
time. With extraordinary agility he jumped to his feet. Roose- 
velt fired. The animal wheeled and galloped full on him, the 
blood spouting from his nostrils. Roosevelt fired once more, 
the bullet entering between the neck and shoulder and piercing 
the heart. The great bull came on, ploughing the ground with 
horn and feet, and dropped dead just thirteen paces away. 
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OW through the merciless equatorial heat the 
safari moved across the endless flats of scorched 
grass that were the Athi Plain. At the junction of ° 
the Nairobi and Rewero rivers lay Jujo Farm, the 
ranch of an American named McMillan. There they 
halted and for a week enjoyed the hospitality of this 
typical East African farm with its low, vine-shaded 
house and its garden beautiful with flowers and 
strange tropic birds. 

One day Roosevelt spied a hippopotamus in a black 
wooded pool. 

“As we crept noiselessly up to the steep bank which edged 
the pool, the sight was typically African. On the still water 
floated a crocodile, nothing but his eyes and nostrils visible. 
The bank was covered with a dense growth of trees, festooned 
with vines; among the branches sat herons; a little cormorant 
dived into the water; and a very large and brilliantly colored 
kingfisher, with a red beak and large turquoise crest, perched 
unheedingly within a few feet of us.” 

The hippopotamus escaped, for as Roosevelt was stealthily 
creeping upon him there was a crash of a great body in the 
papyrus nearby. 

“A rhino!” cried his companions. “Shoot, shoot!” 

The rhinoceros broke from cover, twitching its head from 
side to side as it came lumbering straight at him. Roosevelt 
fired, but the ungainly brute seemed to come on more swiftly. 
He fired again. The rhinoceros turned heavily into the thicket. 
Cautiously he pursued him through the tangle of thorn-bushes, 
reeds and small low-branching trees. ‘There was a sudden furi- 
ous snorting. Once more the animal turned and charged. As 
Roosevelt fired again the rhino wheeled, struggled back into 
the thicket and fell. 


A’ Nairobi, on the railroad, the professional naturalists, 
Heller and Mearns, prepared for shipment to the coast 
the hundreds of specimens the members of the party had shot. 
The party started South from Kijabe on June 5th for a sixty- 
mile trek through the waterless country which lies across the 
way to the Sotik on the border of German East Africa. 

They had added four ox wagons to the expedition, each drawn 
by seven or eight yoke of the native humped cattle, and for 
three days crawled through “the thirst,” making the longest 
halt by day and trekking steadily forward by night under a 
full moon. The trail led first through open brush, then out on 
the vast and dusty plain. 

Day by day they moved southward, camping now by pleasant 
running streams amid aloes and cactus and mimosa and every 
variety of strange beast and bird, tiny and huge. There was 
good hunting by day of giraffes and rhinoceros, topi and cheetah 
and lion, and comfortable traveling,—for the weather was cool. 
By night the huntsmen told stories about the fire while lions 
moaned close by. 

They turned northward at lust toward Lake Naivasha, cross- 
ing a dry watercourse known as the “salt marsh”, with cobras 
lurking beneath. There were no paths here made by human 
feet and the safari followed the game trails or made their 
own way. The trail wound through narrow clefts, across ra- 
vines of singular beauty and along the brink of sheer cliffs. At 
the end of four difficult days they descended to Lake Naivasha. 


ore Roosevelt had been told, would be hippopotami in 
the lagoons and among the lily-pads; and he heard them 
that night, bellowing and roaring as they fought among them- 
selves. An English settler took him in a steam launch after 
his quarry next day, but it was twenty-four hours later before 
he brought down his game. He struck the tremendous beast 
at a hundred yards as it was about to lumber off into the 
papyrus. The hippopotamus spun round, plunged into the 
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water and charged him where he stood in 
the launch, floundering and _ splashing 
through the water-lilies, his huge jaws wide 
open. Again and again Roosevelt fired. 
The beast never swerved, though every bul- 
let found its mark. He fired again. This 
time he struck the brain and the charge 
was ended. 

Two days later, in a rowboat in deep 
water, he wounded another hippopotamus. 
It sank. A native felt for the body with 
a pole and immediately called out in terror 
as the huge monster came to the surface 
striking the boat so that it nearly upset. 
He was followed by another and another, 


until the water seemed to boil with the 
ungainly beasts, scattering hither and 
thither. 


The two rowers, with frightened eyes, 
lhegan to backwater out of the perilous 
neighborhood. Suddenly, twenty feet 
away, a huge head shot out of the lake, 


ihe jaws wide open, making ready to 
charge. 
Roosevelt fired on the instant. The 


beast sank out of sight. Roosevelt felt the 
boat quiver as the hippo passed underneath. 


AFTER three days of cautious progress 
4-1 through the dim, cool archways of the 
forest toward snowcapped Mt. Kenia, 
they came at last upon the herd whose 
tracks they had been stealthily following. 
The great lumbering animals were now 
only a few rods in advance of them, but 
the jungle was dense and even now they 
could see nothing. 

They crept closer. A great bull with 
heavy tusks lifted his head, and slowly 
turned it toward the hunters. Roosevelt 
fired. The shock stunned the elephant, who 
stumbled forward, half falling, recovered 
himself and fell crashing to earth under a 
second bullet. 

At the same instant, the thick bushes 
parted at Roosevelt's left and through them 
surged a huge bull elephant. The matted 
mass of tough creepers snapped like a pack 
thread before his rush. He could have 
touched Roosevelt with his trunk. 

Roosevelt leapt aside. He had had no 
time to reload his gun. He dodged be- 
hind a tree trunk, opening his rifle, throw- 
ing out the empty shells and slipping in 
two cartridges. Cunninghame fired right 
and left and flung himself into the bushes. 
The elephant stopped short in his charge, 
wheeled and disappeared in the thick cover. 

The two men ran forward, but the jungle 
had closed behind him. They heard him 
trumpet shrilly in the distance. Then there 
was silence. 


OWARD the end of October Roosevelt 

secured a new safari at Kampalla, just 
west of Eutebbe, the seat of the English 
Governor of Uganda, and, after paying his 
respects to the little black King of Uganda, 
proceeded with his party northwestward to- 
ward Lake Albert Nyanza. For days they 
passed through the high elephant grass, 
twice as tall as a man on horseback. In it, 
here and there, were strange trees where 
monkeys chattered and birds of many col- 
ors sprang like bright sparks out of the 
green shadow. The hills became higher 
as they went on and thorn-trees and royal 
palms flanked the trail. Once they passed 
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a company of porters returning from the 
Congo. Their master, an elephant poacher, 
had been killed by natives. Once they came 
upon elephant spoor, and following it 
through dim, cavernous windings in the 
dark, vine-covered jungle, were charged by 
the huge beast. Steadily, silently, his feet 
swishing through the long grass, he came 
on. Roosevelt and Kermit, facing him to- 
gether, stopped him, and then as he veered 
round, followed him for hours through the 
wild tangle. They finished him at last and 
his trunk made excellent soup. 

On January 5th, they reached Lake Al- 
bert Nyanza. A flotilla—consisting of a 
crazy little steam-launch, two sailboats and 
two large row-boats—was waiting for them, 
and immediately they started northward 
down the White Nile. They disembarked 
after two days in the Lado, northeast of the 
Belgian Congo, to hunt the white rhinoc- 
eros. Here they were in the heart of the 
African jungle—a wild and lonely country 
where they saw no human being except an 
occasional party of naked savages armed 
with bows and poisoned arrows. The heat 
by day and night was terrific. Roosevelt was 
bitten by the sleeping-sickness fly, but es- 
caped infection, though at a river-village 
where they had stopped the day before, 
eight natives were dying of the dread dis- 
ease, and the other white members of the 
party were all suffering at times from 
fever, dysentery or heat prostration. All 
night the hippopotami grunted and brayed 
and splashed among the reeds close to their 
camp, and now and again the hunters would 
hear the roaring of lions and the trumpet- 
ing of elephants. One night, a party of 
lions, scenting rhinoceros meat, prowled 
within fifteen feet of the tents. 

Game was plentiful and the party re- 
mained in the neighborhood three weeks or 
more, securing specimens for the Museum. 
For meat they depended entirely on their 
rifles. Once Kermit shot a crocodile. It 
was a female and contained a little more 
than four dozen eggs. They scrambled the 
eggs and ate them. 


HEN once more they took to their flo- 
tilla and steamed and drifted down the 
Nile, white men and black men, tents, food 
and spoils of the chase all huddled together 
under the torrid sun. At Nimule, twenty- 
six hours later, they disembarked, to begin 
on February 17th the ten dsys’ march 
through the terrifying heat to Gondokoro. 
“At quarter of three in the morning the 
whistle blew; we dressed and breakfasted 
while the tents were taken down and the 
loads adjusted. Then off we strode, 
through the hot starlit night, our backs to 
the Southern Cross and our faces toward 
the Great Bear; for we were marching 
northward and homeward. The drum 
throbbed and muttered as we walked, on 











and on, along the dim trail. At last the 
stars began to pale; to the heat of the 
night succeeded the more merciless heat of 
the day. Higher and higher rose the sun, 
The sweat streamed down our faces, and 
the bodies of the black men glistened like 
oiled iron.” 

And so they came to Gondokoro and the 
world of officials and palatial ships and 
telegrams from potentates and gloomy let- 
ters from old friends telling how the things 
that Theodore Roosevelt had fought for 
among his own people were in peril of de- 
struction. 

The great hunting trip of Bwana Makuba 
was ended. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
He Wacxs Wiru Kinocs 


HE world gave Theodore Roosevelt its 

glad “Welcome home” at Khartum 
amid beating drums and flying banners. He 
made speeches here and there, he inspected 
a college, he reviewed troops. The British 
officials praised him as a great statesman, 
the fellaheen in their blue robes at the 
river’s edge cheered him as a mighty hunter. 
He had planned to slip through Europe as 
a private citizen. Khartum taught him 
that he had evidently made a miscalcula- 
tion. He cabled to New York for a stenog- 
rapher. His trip down the Nile was a se- 
ries of receptions and speeches to cheering 
crowds. 

At Luxor, a discordant note broke harsh- 
ly into the harmony. He received word 
indirectly from the Egyptian revolution- 
ary party that in case he should presume to 
pass judgment on the assassination of the 
Egyptian premier, Boutros Pasha, a month 
previous, he himself would be assassinated. 
He knew the facts. Boutros Pasha had 
stood for law and order. The nationalists, 
who had abetted his murder, stood for 
chaos and anarchy. Three days later he 
spoke at Cairo before the University of 
Egypt, and in unequivocal terms con- 
demned the assassination and all who de- 
fended it. 


There was a _ violent outcry. Extra 
guards were set about him wherever he 
went. The Nationalist newspapers ex- 


coriated him. But sober public sentiment 
applauded; and no one made the threat- 
ened attack against his life. 


E proceeded to Rome and was im- 

mediately the center of another bitter 
controversy. He had asked to be presented 
to the Pope. The Vatican had sought to 
make his presentation conditional on his 
declaration that he would not call at the 
college of the Methodists, the Church’s ac- 
tive opponents in Rome. Roosevelt felt 
that self-respect and his position as an 
American citizen forbade his acceptance of 
any restriction on his freedom of action, 
and gave the full correspondence to the 
press. The newspapers of Europe and 
America flamed with the story. A fierce 
religious controversy threatened. Roose- 
velt sent out a statement to the American 
people; rebuked the head of the Metho- 
dists in Rome who attempted to make capi- 
tal out of it; and flung himself with zest 
into the celebrations of every sort arranged 

(Continued on page 62) 
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A warbler’s nest built in 
an eagle fern. 


RESIDENT WILSON tells us to 

save, the Scout Officials tell us to 

save, Hoover tells us to save, the 

Governor tells us to save, the Mayor 
tells us to save, the school teacher tells us 
to save and daddy tells us to save. 

Now you all know, of course, that Presi- 
dent Wilson has told us to locate all the 
black walnut trees and also to save all the 
peach stones and nut shells we can. That 
is easy, but look here, boys, don’t forget 
what the Chief told you about planting 
nuts. November is the time to plant wal- 
nuts, hickory nuts and butternuts. Let us 
emulate the example of dear old Johnny 
Appleseed, the old Pioneer who planted 
apple trees all through the western wilder- 
ness of the Ohio Valley. Johnny has monu- 
ments standing to him still in some of the 
apple trees which he planted a good many 
years ago. We will have monuments stand- 
ing for us in mag- 
nificent big black 
walnut __ trees, 
hickory nut trees, 
and butternut 
trees which we 
are thoughtful 
enough to plant 
this November 
before all the big 
walnut trees are 
cut down and the 
plant extermi- 
nated in order to 
furnish gun stocks and propellers for our 
flying machines. 

Don’t forget now, boys, each scout should 
plant at least five black walnuts. This is 
the way to do it: 

Take a crowbar and jab a hole in the 
ground about-a foot deep. At the bottom 
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Save things worth while! 











Uncle Dan. 


of that hole drop a black walnut with a 
green hull still on it. Use only the biggest 
and most perfect walnuts for this purpose. 
Five! Do not forget it; each one of you 
plant five, and mark the spot where you 
plant them. Beat the dirt in over the holes 
so that the squirrels and rats will not get 
the nuts, and next June each of you will 
have five little black walnut trees about 
six inches high to guard and watch over 
and protect. Then you will save some- 
thing worth while, something that will cause 
coming generations of people to take off 
their hats to your memory, something that 
will make the Boy Scout’s name remem- 
bered long after the youngest tenderfoot 
has “hit the long trail,’ the lonely trail 
over the Great Divide where so many of 
our boys are going now on the other side 
of the water. 


_ now that we have obeyed the Presi- 
dent, the Governor, the Mayor, the 
school teacher, our daddy and the Chief, 
let’s have some fun. 

This is November. If you will look in 
your Boy Scout Diary for the Buckskin 
Calendar, designed by the Chief, you will 
find that this month is Boone’s month. It 
is also the hunting month, the deer month, 
and the first month of the 
Leaf-falling Season. 

Down on the floating bogs, 
around Little Tink and other 
similar swamp lakes and 
ponds, the pretty little bushes 
are loaded with bright red 
cranberries unless the frost 
has spoiled them. The ledges 


are now being sought by the 
snakes, rattlesnakes, copper- 
heads, black snakes, garter 
snakes, milk snakes, hog-nose 
snakes or puff adders, all of whom are 
hunting apartment houses with southern 
exposures in which to hole-up for the win- 
ter. So in the mountainous country be 
careful how you step around these rock 
ledges for the tenants may be out sunning 
themselves! Of course, no scout is afraid 
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A little tree to watch over. 


of a snake unless it is a poisonous snake, 
and every northern scout knows that the 
only snakes he need fear are the rattle- 
snakes and the copperheads, while the 
southern scouts know that they must add 
to this list the cotton-mouth or moccasin 
and the coral snakes. I’m sorry to say we 
could not find a single rattlesnake this 
season in Pike County. 

If you are collecting large snakes, take 
along some bags in which to carry them, 
but first you’d better write to Prof. Allen 
S. Williams, 782 East 175th Street, New 
York City, and find out which are the can- 
nibal snakes, because if you get a big can- 
nibal in the bag with all the rest of the 
snakes you may find only one snake there 
when you open the bag. 

Don’t try to collect rattlesnakes and 
copperheads; they are dangerous and are 
not worth while, and the fellow who is not 
afraid of them is not brave, but foolish. 


oo is a bully time of year to collect 
birds’ nests, for the birds are through 
with their nests now and you can add them 
to your collection without doing any harm 
to the bird population. The Chief has here, 
where he is writing, a dainty little 


warbler’s nest built in the top of an eagle 
fern. 


He also has two or three of the neat 
little cup-shaped 
nests of the vireo, 
and a lot of oth- 
ers which he or 
his boys have col- 
lected since the 
birds vacated 
them. Birds’ nests 
make an interest- 
ing display when 
they are identified 
and labelled. 

In the low land 
or swails adjoin- 
ing the marshes and around the edges of 
the ponds, in the cat briers and wait-a-bit 
thorn bushes, one may find numerous nests 
of thrushes, robins, cat-birds and chipping 
sparrows. Often these nests will be filled 
up with the down from the cat-tails or 
(Continued on page 68) 


use care in collecting! 
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OVEMBER is the 


month in which 
everything gets 


summer. 


has made November a month of 


“Wailing winds and naked woods 


And meadows brown and sere.” 
But this does not fit our climate. 


In some respects it 
more bracing and exhilarating. 
month. 


T is a strange fact that in this month the 

muskrats begin to build their homes and grad- 
ually enlarge them by adding more material. 
For this reason it is said that according to the 
height of the muskrat house so is to be the cold 
of the winter,—that is, the higher the house 
the colder the weather. This is an error. It 
has been claimed by the old-timers, and the 
error still is perpetuated, that the muskrats 
build their houses twenty inches higher and very 
much warmer for long winters than for short 
ones. There are many foolish sayings regard- 
ing the month as an index to what the winter 
will be, the prediction extending on even into 
the following March. Scouts can do a good 
turn if they will prove, by their appreciation of 
the month, that it has been maligned by these 
predictions and traditions. The month is charm- 
ing and beautiful. 

The four-footed animals are getting ready for 
winter. The deer grow fatter, and so do the 
squirrels. The chipmunk continues to lay up 
his winter stock of stores. The plants, shrubs 
and trees stop their growth and begin their 
winter rest. This is now a good time in which 
to study the young buds that will develop next 
spring, and especially the barks. As the leaves 
drop, take the branch and examine the spot 
from which the leaf fell and observe the rela- 
tion of the leaf scar to the buds for the next 
year. Ernest Ingersoll, the well-known nat- 
uralist, speaks thus of the falling of the leaves: 

“Old leaves fall, therefore, because their work 
is done, and they are pushed off by the growing 
buds slowly getting ready to take up the work 
of the next season. . . Really, therefore, the 
beginning of the tree year is now, rather than 
in spring; for when the vernal warmth arrives 
it finds the trees well started and ready to take 
advantage of the first ‘growing weather’.” 


Now is a good time too to study the crickets. 
The music that they play on some of the 
sunny days is admirable. Hold a cricket in 
your hand and examine the music-making wings. 
A pocket lens will show that the wing cover is 
provided with a file and scraper by which, in 
the movement.of the one wing on the other, the 
cricket chirps and trills. 

The migrating birds are still moving south- 
ward during the first part of the month. A few 
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‘onducted 
EDWARD IF. 


For enjoyable walking 
your Scout Naturalist knows no better month than November. 
is even better than May. 
It is the mellow, ripening 


It is a 


BIGELOW 
Scout Netlist 


ready for winter, as in May everything gets ready for 

May is a beautiful month; so is November. 
curious truth that people generally are influenced by an adage 
or a current saying, however foolish or erroneous it may be, 
more than by actual facts discovered by observation. Tradition 


mud for their winter’s hibernation. 
this month. This is seemingly a strange time for them to begin 
to hatch but, as has already been explained in the article on 
“A Home Hatchery,” nature has ordained that these eggs shall 
hatch only in icy water. 






postpone their departure until 
the last week. Frogs and turtles 
have buried themselves in the 
Trout deposit their eggs 


A Beetie Wirn a Cow’s Face anp a Fur Couiar 


OU would perhaps not notice this cow-like face and fur 


should have. 
The 


air is 


long. 


























Above: The Monohammus 

beetle; below, his fur collar. 

The lower picture shows his 
queer cow-like face. 


collar unless you should use a pocket Jens, which every scout 
Then you will find the Monohammus or Sawyer 
beetle extremely interesting. 
beetles are, including the antennae, about an inch and a quarter 
The antennae or feelers are as long as the body in the 


These beautiful brown and gray 


case of the female, and twice as long in the male, 

Where shall you look for these curious 
beetles? Search among the needle-like leaves 
of the pine and fur. The larvae are found in 
the sound wood of these trees. Sometimes the 
mature beetles occur in such numbers as to do 
real injury to the trees, but ordinarily they are 
not very plentiful, and most scouts are not fa- 
miliar with them, even where they are fairly 
abundant. 


Perseus, THE CHAMPION 


VERY scout knows the star cluster called 

the Pleiades, sometimes called the Little 
Dipper. Just north of the Little Dipper, be- 
tween Auriga, which is best known by its bright 
star Capella, and Queen Cassiopeia’s Chair, in 
a brilliant part of the Milky Way, is Perseus, 
a rich and beautiful constellation. It is a curv- 
ing line of stars that extends from Cassiopeia 
to Capella, and has its concave side toward the 
Great Bear. This is usually called the segment 
of Perseus, but the Scout Naturalist has, for 
the sake of the boys, renamed it. He calls it, 
in modern language, the “Fishhook.” It will 
be more easily remembered by this name, 
especially since it has considerable resemblance 
to a fishhook. Two streams of stars extending 
eastward we may imagine to be an angleworm 
dangling from this hook. An old-time fancy 
compared the constellation to a champion strut- 
ting across the sky brandishing a sword in his 
right hand, holding the head of Medusa in his 
left, and wearing wings on his ankles. 

The most famous star of the constellation is 
Algol. The books refer to this as a sort of 
offshoot, but I prefer to call it the short end of 
the earthworm. What the books call two twin 
clusters, the Scout Naturalist would prefer to 
call “twin jewel boxes.” Even the naked eye 
recognizes the glint of the jewels that is brought 
out distinctly with even so low a magnification 
as that of an ordinary opera glass. A good 
field glass shows these gem-like stars clearly, 
while to a moderate sized telescope they be- 
come brilliant suns. In the center of one of 
these clusters is a curious collection that re- 
quires no great stretch of the imagination to 
regard as the claws of a cat. For that reason 
Mr. Warner of telescope fame calls it the 

(Continued on page 55) 
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EATED on the ‘broad stone step be- 
fore the kitchen door of the Spreggs 
farm-house, Johnnie Kelly raised his 
voice in song: 

“Where do we go from here, boys, 

Where do we go from here?” 

The chore-boy’s tones had more force 
than elegance. Kaiser, the cocker spaniel 
beside him, wrinkled a_ sensitive nose, 
tipped it skyward, and let out a dismal 
wail. 

“Here, you!” snapped Miss Susan 
Spreggs from the depths of the kitchen. 

“Da-de-da, de-tum-de-ay. 

And make him shed a tear!” bawled 
Johnnie, who did not know all the words. 
“Yow-o00-00-00!” came the dog’s howl. 
“Tum-te-tum, de-oodle-ay . Wow- 
woo-woe-o0-00! Pilly-willy-winktum-bum. 

O0o0-wow-joy, oh, boy! Where— —” 

Splash! A quart dipper of cold water 
was distributed impartially over the musi- 
cal pair, and Miss Spreggs voiced her sen- 
timents. 

“I don’t know where you’re goin’ from 
here, but you kin bet you’re goin’ 
Scat !” 

Boy and dog’ leaped from their roost 
and bolted out of the dooryard, while the 
woman farmer disappeared within doors. 


OHNNIE and Kaiser shook themselves 

and kept on walking toward Ticon- 
deroga. It was Saturday evening, the 
chores were all completed, and Johnnie was 
free until 4:30 the next morning. There 
was a moving-picture theater in “Ti,” and 
since Miss Spreggs did not appreciate the 
Kelly-Kaiser duet, he would deprive her 
of his company for the remainder of the 
evening. 

The lanky youngster from the city had 
a vivid imagination. As he trudged the 
three miles toward town, the faithful 
Kaiser at his heels, he lived many exciting 
adventures, in every one of which, natur- 
ally, Johnnie Kelly was the hero. His 
many successes at length raised his spirits 
so high that once more he broke out into 
song: 
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“Where do we go from here, boys, 

Where do we go from here?” 

Kaiser stood still and began to howl. 
The more violent Johnnie's singing, the 
more tongue did the spaniel give to his 
wails, and Johnnie went on, chuckling. 


a and spaniel passed along beside 
the high spiked board fence shut- 
ting off from the thoroughfare the 
works of the Ticonderoga graphite 
plant, now devoting its entire product 
to war activities. An iron gate in the 
fence attracted Johnnie. He gazed 
through longingly at the scattered build- 
ings and the giant aqueduct that carries 
the water-power from Lake George to the 
turbines lining the stream for two miles 
to Lake Champlain. 

“Maybe I could git a job spyin’ for 
spies,” he muttered to himself. 

He drew his cap down: over his eyes, 
rammed his hands into his _ trousers’ 
pockets, hunched his shoulders, and picked 
his steps cautiously this way and that be- 
fore the gate, peering with exaggerated in- 
tensity into the grounds of the graphite 
works. He was now, as anyone of sense 
could see, an American spy in the center 
of Germany. 

A heavy hand was laid upon his collar. 

“Here!” growled a bass voice. “What 
are you sneakin’ round here for?” 

“]—why—nothin’, ” stammered Johnnie, 
managing to twist about enough to get a 
view of his captor, distinguished by the 
word “Watchman” on his hatband. 

“Nothin’, hey? Well, you won’t find it 
here. . . . Beat it; and if I catch you 


. around here again, I'll plug you.” 


And Johnnie beat it. So did Kaiser. 
HE wmoving-picture house reached, 
Johnnie chased his four-footed com- 

panion away and entered. But no sooner 
had he chosen a good seat than the spaniel 
appeared from nowhere, jumped upon the 
seat beside his master, and settled down 
comfortably. Johnnie glanced about ap- 
prehensively. In the semi-darkness, no 
one noticed the animal, so Johnnie gave 
him a friendly pat and leaned back to en- 
joy the “feature fillum.” 

A five-reeler was the attraction: Ger- 
man spies, a beautiful heroine, and a 
handsome hero who foiled the villains and 
married the star. Ail went well until a 
young man came out to sing between pic- 
tures. He got through the verse and 
swung into the chorus: 

“Where do we go from here, boys, 
Where do we go from here? .. .” 

“Yow-wow-oo!” came a_ high-pitched 

whine from the seat beside Johnnie, and 


the cold 
chills crept up his spine. 

“Slip a pill to Kaiser Bill 

And make him shed a tear.” 

“Bow-wow-wow-00-00!” chimed in the 
dog. 

There was a hurrying of footsteps 
down the aisle. Johnnie sat bolt upright, 
extremely attentive to the soloist. 

“Here, young man,” said an angry usher 
in the boy’s ear, “is that your dog?” 

“No, sir,” was Johnnie’s truthful an- 
swer, for Kaiser belonged to Miss Spreggs. 

As the usher made a grab the spaniel 
vanished among the legs of the specta- 
tors; but Johnnie heeded not, for Johnnie 
was absorbing the words of the precious 
chorus. 

It was the last phrase that brought dis- 
aster. 

“Oh, joy, oh, boy! ... Yow-yow-yow!” 

Kaiser had found a vacant seat nearer 
the front. 

The singer retired with a sputter. The 
proprietor and two ushers made a con- 
certed raid upon the operatic dog, and 
Kaiser discreetly withdrew, his path to- 
ward the rear door indicated by the vari- 
ous startled exclamations, jumps, and 
clutchings of certain of the audience as 
they felt the animal wriggle past them. 

Johnnie’s conscience troubled him at his 
denial of his friend, but since he had ac- 
quired all the words of the chorus, he soon 
got over it, and sat through the custard pie 
comedy that followed the feature picture, 
amusing himself by repeating the words of 
the song. 


FTER the show he met his musical 
friend on the street. Kaiser showed 
no resentment at his treatment. 

“Come on, Caruso,” was Johnnie’s greet- 
ing. “You're waggin’ your tail so hard that 
your rear tires are skiddin’.” 

Off they trudged in the light of a full 
moon. They were up near the graphite 
works before Johnnie considered hinself 
out of civilization sufficiently to permit 
musical efforts. As the grating bawl of 
the fourth line broke the stillness of the 
street and Kaiser’s weird accompaniment 
joined in, a window of a house opposite 
was raised and a night-shirted figure pro- 
truded. 

“Shut up!” growled a deep voice. “Don’t 
you s’pose there’s babies in this street 
that’s got to sleep?” 

Johnnie slunk away. The _ night-shirt 
vanished and the window was shut down. 

“Come on, Caruso,” the boy muttered, 
‘nobody seems to want us. ‘Ti’ is full o’ 
Germans dat hates der National Ant’em. 
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No wonder der factory has to have watch- 
men to keep ‘em from blowin’ the place 
up. . . Come on.” 

He approached the barred gate through 
which he had peered earlier in the eve- 
ning. No watchman was in sight. He 
leaned against the gate. It slowly swung 
inward. With a thrill of joy, the boy 
pushed it farther and entered the forbid- 
den area. Here he was at last actually 
on the ground of Uncle Sam’s war activi- 
ties! His whole deportment changed. At 
one instant he was a spy in the enemy’s 
territory; at another, a guard of the na- 
tion’s welfare, the success of the war de- 
pending upon his unaided efforts. Nor 
had he time to decide which he would 
choose to be before he was again seized 
from behind. 

“WV HAT are you doing around here?” 

demanded a subdued but determined 
voice in accents that were studiously accu- 
rate. But as a hand clapped over the boy’s 
mouth prevented his answering, the ques- 
tion was wasted. 

Johnnie found himself hustled across the 
open space of the yard toward a small 
building. Across a narrow plank they 
led him and shoved him inside. The door 
was shut behind him, and he heard it 
bolted from the outside. There was a 
crunching of receding footsteps and all 
was silence. He was not alone, however, 
because an instant later Kaiser came snif- 
fing up to him. 

“Well, you old stickin’ plaster! You 
must ’a’ hopped in lively when dey wasn’t 
lookin’. That watchman acts a bit peeved, 
hey?” : 

The boy groped his way around the 
prison. It was not over ten feet square, 
without windows; and, except for a single 
piece of scantling, some sawdust and a 
few cakes of ice, it was empty. The walls 
were double; the door thick and firmly 
secured. 

“Tce-house,” declared Johnnie, who had 
spent many a strenuous hour in such a 
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building on the farm. “Gee, dey must 
vink I’m a spy. Ain't that nuts? Bet 
Miss Spreggs ’ud open her eyes if she seen 
me now.” 


E sat down to revel once more in 

imaginary conclusions to this novel 
adventure; but finding the coating of saw- 
dust rather thin on the cake of ice upon 
which he had inadvertently dropped, he 
hastily arose and explored his narrow 
quarters once more for possibilities. He 
tried to use the scantling as a battering- 
ram against the door. It was too long, 
however, to permit any swing. He leaned 
it against the wall—it was longer than the 
height of the roof—and shinned up. On 
this uncomfortable perch, he maintained 
himself long enough to discover some in- 
teresting facts. The roof was not fastened 
down, but lay upon the side walls like the 
loose lid of a box. It consisted of a frame- 
work of two-by-fours covered with tin, and 
Johnnie could peek out through the space 
between the roof and the side walls. 
Through this he obtained a moonlit view 
of the great twelve-foot pipe carrying the 
precious stream of water from the dam to 
the two miles of turbines. Down beside 
this giant pipe at one place Johnnie caught 
sight of two men bending over some task. 

“Now, what have them watchmen 
bumped their noses into?” he asked him- 
self. “Maybe a_ secret telegraph line. 
Gotter earn their pay some way, I s’pose. 

Ouch! dis is a hard seat.” 

He dropped into the sawdust and rubbed 
the bruised portions of his anatomy. 

“Say, Caruso, I’m goin’ to try some- 
thin’. Jist watch me, if you kin see in the 
dark. I don’t think that roof’s so very 
heavy.” 


gre cage one end of the long scantling 
under the edge of the roof, he grasped 
the lower end and lifted and pulled the 
scantling toward an upright posi- 
tion. He was delighted to find 
that with this leverage he was able 
to raise the roof away from the 
side walls until he had a space of 
over a foot clear. 

“Oh, joy, oh, boy! Where do 
we go from here?” he chuckled. 
“Here’s where I do a Houdini. 
- . . Hey, Caruso?” 

Mention of the dog made him 
pause. 

“Can’t leave you here, old pal,” 
he admitted, thoughtfully, “and / 
you ain’t built to navigate up dat / 
pole.” 

He tied his flannel shirt 
around the spaniel’s body just 
behind the forelegs. To this he / 
attached his undershirt and both 
stockings, making a rope of 
some length. 
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re you doing up there,” demanded the angry watchman, 


es 


“Well, I don’t know,” he bragged aloud, 
“maybe I kin git a job as a inventor if | 
sour on the spy business.” 

With the end of this rope in his teeth 
he negotiated the pole and straddled the 
side wall, lying flat upon his stomach in 
the narrow space he had made with the 
help of the pole. Up, hand over hand, he 
lifted the surprised and kicking dog. 

“All out for der tent’ floor! Dose bound 
for der roof-garden, take der stairs to der 
right!” With which he swung the dog 
up on the roof over his head. He himself 
followed after a feat of crawling that 
would have done credit to an expert con- 
tortionist. F 


a he discovered shortly that getting 
upon the roof and getting off were 
different feats. The building was situated 
close to the edge of the cut through which 
the water-power pipe flowed. Three sides 
hung high over the cut. The doorway was 
reached on the fourth side by a plank 
thrown across from the high ground. If 
he dropped on that side, he might, or he 
might not, land on the plank and be able 
to hang on. 

“Wisht that jist now I was a cat,” he 
observed carefully. “Well, I ain’t a-goin’ 
to let them watchmen have the ha-ha on 
me.” 

Whereupon Master Kelly raised his 
wonderful voice in song as, seated on the 
edge of the ice-house roof, his feet hang- 
ing over, he proceeded to untie the knots 
in his clothes and dress himself. 

“Where do we go from here, boys, 

Where do we go from here?” 
Kaiser joined in. Johnnie put all the 
power of his voice into 
his effort: 


“Slip a pill to Kaiser 
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Bill, 
Ses Aion d 
make 
h im 
shed a 
—— tear.” 
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{ 00-0-00—wow—oo 
you!” 

Oaths arose 
from the two men 
iu the ditch be- 
low.- 
| \ “And when we see the 
" en—er—mee ... Yow 
| yow—wow—oo—oo—Bow 
‘ —wow! We'll shoot ’em 

} in the rear. . . . Boo 
—wah—ow—oo!” .... 
Kaiser tried to outdo the 


noise of his comrade. . . . “Oh, 
joy, oh, boy! where do we go from 
here?” 


mm knowing the verses, John- 
nie repeated the chorus. The 
| window in the house of the man with 
the white night-shirt shot open. So 
did several other windows. Such wails 
of distress from the grim silence of the 
graphite works had never before disturbed 
that neighborhood. And twice more did 
Johnnie repeat his vocalization. There 
(Continued on page 38) 
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HE Scout Movement today is fac- 
ing the necessity of giving the 
proper leadership in the matter of 
trapping animals that can be 
classified as harmful to the nation’s food 
and game supply. With this in mind, I 
feel free to state that there is one way, 
and one way only, in which the steel-trap 
and the Boy Scout law can be brought 
into a state of real harmony. 

Often, in sections where scouts live, 
there exist four-footed Americans who, 
although interesting, are not good citizens 
because of certain predatory instincts 
which make of them, when they are too 
numerous, real pests that must be abated 
for the common good of all. It is in this 
work that the scout can employ the steel 
trap, and at the same time live up to the 
principles of the scout law. 

In the West, the gray wolf with his 
murderous instincts and marvelous cun- 
ning ways works great havoc among the 
flocks of sheep. He also collects an- 
nually an enormous tribute from the 
farmers in slaughtered colts and calves. 
Inasmuch as the only weapon that can 
prevail against the gray wolf is the steel 
trap (or pison) the scout can, without 
being in the least unsportsmanlike, use 
his traps and all his woodcraft to van- 
quish this gray terror. 

In other corners of the country, foxes, 
mink, racoons, skunks and weasels take 
the place of the gray wolf and farm 
marauders, collecting a toll from the poul- 
try roosts, the crops and the valuable 
wild bird life of the neighborhood. In 
such districts these fur bearers become 
the legitimate game of the scout trapper, 
and by way of evening up the scores, the 
pelts of these four-footed bandits can be 
offered in the market without causing the 
scout any qualms of conscience—that is, 
providing he has caught them as a sports- 
man should. 





T is well worth while to repro- 

duce here a pertinent paragraph 
from Prof. D. 
Lantz, of the U. S. 
Biological Survey 
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(Scouting, Aug. 15, 1918, p. 6), relating 
to the smaller pests of the farm and stock 
range. It is as follows: 


“Harmful rodents, or gnawing ani- 
mals, do immense injury in the 
United States. These animals in- 
clude many native species that feed 
upon cultivated crops, especially in 
the West, as well as the introduced 
rats and mice that infest houses and 
barns throughout the country. The 
damage done by native rodents, in- 
cluding prairie-dogs, ground squir- 
rels, pocket gophers, cotton rats, 
woodchucks, jack rabbits, field mice, 
and the like, has been estimated to 
amount to fully $150,000,000 yearly ; 
that done by house rats and mice 
has been conservatively placed at 
$200,000,000. The total economic 
loss due to harmful rodents in the 
United States amounts to fully 
$850,000,000 a year. Much of this 
waste can be saved by the systematic 
destruction of the harmful animals.” 


HE steel trap is admittedly a cruel 

method of taking these pests of the 
farm, but since they cannot be shot, and 
since poison is dangerous to other animals 
as well as to the marauders, the trap must 
be used. But if a scout trapper lives up 
to the scout law he will visit every trap 
in his line evrey day, rain or shine. No 
real scout will permit a fox or skunk or 
any other animal to linger in the jaws of a 
trap any longer than is necessary. More- 
over, he never will cause animals any need- 
less pain, and will kill them instantly. 


























When I was a boy on my father’s Iowa 
farm, without even knowing the word or 
its meaning, I practiced the ethics of the 
square deal toward wild life. I have done 
the same as a man. I have shot many 
different kinds of wild animals and birds 
(chiefly as museum specimens), but steel 
trapping was to me so repulsive that I 
never have practiced it, save occasionally 
to catch a murderous destroyer of caged 
birds or poultry and exterminate it. 

Every living creature, tame or wild, has 
a certain series of God-given rights which 
honorable people are bound to respect. 
We raise cattle, sheep, swine and poultry 
on purpose to kill them and eat them; but 
we sternly forbid tortures of all kinds— 
such as hunger, thirst, or prolonged pain 
and suffering at killing. The laws of hu- 
manity sternly forbid, and also punish, 
cruelty to domestic stock, even when stock 
is on its way to slaughter! In the same 
way a boy should have a conscience in his 
trapping even though he is exterminating 
the pests of the farm. 

No matter how destructive animal pests 
may be in his vicinity, no scout should re- 
sort to the smoking-out method. I see 
that now smoke pumps and bombs are be- 
ing used to smoke animals out of their 
burrows, or else suffocate them in their 
homes. In my opinion, these devices are 
in the same class as the deadly gases in- 
vented by the cruel Huns of Germany to 
kill with great suffering, or to render 
permanently blind, our soldier boys and 
others. I think that no Boy Scout ever 
should touch one, or countenance its use. 
The boy or man who cannot take his game 
in a sportsmanlike way, should not take 
it at all. 

But never trap a bear! They rarely de- 
stroy stock; and to trap bears for their 
pelts is horribly unsportsmanlike. It is 
only “professional” trappers who believe it 
is right, and not all of them think so. 
The only proper death for a bear is 
by the bullet of a true sportsman 
who still-hunts his bears, and matches 
his woodcraft against the keen in- 

telligence of his game. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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HE whole scout 
| membership will 
want to con- 


gratulate the 
Livingstone medal 
winners. It was a real . 
contest. Honorable mention should be given to thousands of 
other scouts—certainly to all those who secured more than 100 
individual subscriptions. 

The Treasury Department official medal is awarded not as a 
reward for service but for distinctive achievement. The basis 
of award is ten or more subscriptions secured through the 
scouts’ own personal salesmanship efforts, strictly in accord- 
ance with the conditions set forth in the manual of instructions. 
All of those who have won the Livingstone medal secured over 
800 individual subscriptions, and the gold medal winner se- 
cured over 1,000. This is a truly distinctive achievement. 

Scouts, let’s all join in giving three cheers for the winners! 


Winners of the Livingstone Medals 


Gold Medal 
Subs. Name. Address. Troop. Age. 
1,398 Archie Boyd, Granite cay, Ce eer Ore 1 14 
Silver Medal 
915 Heber Lee Mosby, Clarksburg, West Virginia...... 10 14 
Bronze Medals 
903 John Kappel, St. Louis, Mo...........eeeeeeeees 13 14 
682 G. Neidringhaus, eS Sy Serre 51 15 
663 E. Neidringhaus, St. Louis, 66s 0cemadendenne 51 15 
627 Robert Hoevel, Granite City, Ill.................. 1 15 
562 ed Puls, St. DES Sn. oteekkbe edb céarescce 53 18 
529 aa e Johnson, Beaver Falls, Pa............+++. 1 13 
517 Sooleegner, Biiiwatkee, Wis. ..cccccccccscccce 7 17 
394 Donald Blair, Portsmouth, Ohio. ....ccccceccecss 2 15 
390 John Beckman, St. Louis, Mo........cccccccccees 81 15 
330 Merrill Kottmeier, ee ere 2 12 


Let us hope that they will have equally good 


records in all of their war work activities and in Gold Medal 


taking up their life work. 
Unfortunately the winners of the President’s 
Flags cannot be announced as we go to press 
with this issue of Boys’ Lire. They will appear 
in the next number. 
Putting Over Again Boy Scouts as members of 
The Fourth the largest and most effective 
Liberty Loan group of organized boyhood in the 
world have, in response to President Wilson’s 
call, rendered valuable service to the Government. 
The work of the Boy Scouts of America in the 
Fourth Liberty Loan, as we go to press, prom- 
ises to be even more helpful than in the three 
previous cam- 
paigns. Letters and 
telegrams from all 
parts of the coun- 
try indicate that 
for the most part 
local Liberty Loan 
Committees appre- 
ciate the worth 
while practical ser- 
vice given by the 
scouts. In most 
communities scouts 
are serving as 
“gleaners after the Arthur Puls 
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Department conducted by: JAMES E-WEsT, Chief Scout Executive 










Archie Boyd 

















Heber Lee Mosby 
reapers” in accord- Bronze Medal Bronze Medal Bronze Medal or a better oppor- 








ance with plan No. 1. 
In soe places they 
have been asked by 
the local committees 
to start soliciting im- 
mediately at the open- 
ing of the campaign, while in a few cases the conditions were 
such as to lead local Liberty Loan Committees to believe that 
the scouts could best help by refraining from actual solicitation, 

It is gratifying to see how scouts and scout officials have 
adapted themselves to local conditions and have made clear to 
the committees that while they would prefer to sell bonds as in 
the previous campaigns, they were, as “good soldiers,” ready to 
perform the tasks assigned. This is scouting. 

Congratulations, Scouts!!! 

“Carry On” 

Now that the Fourth Liberty Loan Campaign is a thing of 
the past, every scout and scout official is adjusting himself to 
normal wartime conditions. The news from the front each day 
brings ad‘‘ed thrills and we are all inspired to our best effort. 
The prog am of war activities of the Boy Scouts of America af- 
fords an jportunity for every scout, in addition to keeping up 
his scho work and home duties, to help make the blow to the 
Hun ale harder. 

Our c .rades, brothers and fathers across the sea are work- 
ing overtime. They are pushing the enemy out of Belgium and 
France and the Balkans. We at home must “carry on” our 
part. We are all in service under a number of slogans. 


Every Scout This not only means production but conserva- 
To Feed a__ tion of food. Every scout can have a part in this 









Soldier important feature of our Government’s plan. 
Every Scout ‘The credential cards which scouts 
To Boost carry as special dispatch bearers 
America and aides to the Committee on 


Public Information place upon 
them the responsibility for seeing to it that 
helpful information is given where it will do 
good in having everybody understand the pur- 
poses of the war. 


Every Scout Now that the Liberty Loan Cam- 
To Save a paign is closed, it is important to 
Soldier renew our activities in our War 
Savings Stamp Campaign. 9,090 
scouts have secured achievement buttons; 3,569 
scouts have secured ace medals. Every troop 
should have one or 
more boys who have 
qualified. 

Before the sum- 
mer vacation 
period, the scouts 
were selling from 
$100,000 to $800,- 
000 worth of thrift 
stamps aday. Why 
not beat this rec- 
ard? Let’s go toit, 
Scouts,—every one 
of us. There was 


John Kappel never greater need 
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to plant walnuts along their fences and roadways. Plant wal- 
nuts yourself. What if every troop of Boy Scouts of America 





tunity for successful effort in any kind of war work. 















Every Scout Already 800 troops have reported over 17,000,- took it upon themselves to plant five hundred, or a thousand 

To Explore 000 board feet of black walnut. This means or more walnut trees? Wouldn’t that be a good turn worth 

oan — over 4,000 freight carloads. Has doing? Think it over. But don’t stop with thinking. 
aren your troop sent in its re- Do something. Plant walnuts. 


port? We need more aeroplane pro- 


pellers, more gun stocks. If you . : 

live in a community where there ag gs nrg sd os 
is black walnut, get busy. pe tl a nen 
Hurry your report to the of Nuts ak wie 


War Department. 

The letter from the Act- 
ing Secretary of War, 
printed on this page, tells 
of another opportunity. 
The scout leaders 
throughout the country 
have been given details. 
This is a simple but ef- 
fective way in which we can 
all help the War Department 
to gather material to help 
make gas masks. 


shells coming on? And 
fruit pits? How many 
pounds of this kind of 
material which is going 
to save our boys from 
Hun poisons are you 
personally responsible 
for? Are you helping the 
American Red Cross in 
this important work, with 
all your might and main? 
Arming soldiers, feeding 
soldiers, equipping soldiers, sav- 
ing soldiers—it is all part of the 


Nation The whole nation is to 

Aroused have a campaign for scout task of helping to win the 
for War funds to carry on the Manhattan Scouts starting the Fourth Liberty Loan way. 

Fund war work among our sol- Drive in Bryant Park. 

diers. The seven large organizations will make a joint cam- Boys’ Life As every scout knows, Boys’ Lire is owned ex- 
paign: Y. M. C. A., Knights of Columbus, Salvation Army, is your clusively by the Boy Scouts of America and not 
Y. W. C. A., War Camp Community Service, Jewish Welfare Magazine! by any individuals. Every penny which this fine 


magazine receives is used to make it more interesting and use- 
ful to the reader by getting more and better stories, articles, 
pictures, special features and a hundred et ceteras. Each 
scout, therefore, can justly feel the direct interest in Boys’ 
Lire which real ownership brings. This is just another reason 
why Boys’ Lire is such a popular periodical for young men. 


Board, American Library Association. 

Scouts will, through their local leadership, have an oppor- 
tunity to help. If the call is for service consistent with that 
which scouts can give, there will be but one response. 

Surely it is a privilege, as members of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, to have an opportunity to help “carry on” this big world- 








wide war for the ideals so clear- 
ly defined by President Wilson. 


Walnuts Again, Scouts! 

Walnuts is the word these 
days. AJl summer you have 
been busy locating and report- 
ing walnut trees to the Forest 
Service so that the Govern- 
ment might know where and 
how much of this valuable tim- 
ber it could count on for the 
manufacture of gun stocks and 
propellers. 

But there is another side to 
it, too, Scouts. While hundreds 
of thousands of these fine old 
veterans of forest and roadside 
must be sacrificed to the need 
of the hour, it is patriotism and 
good citizenship of the highest 
order to see that these trees are 
replaced for the benefit of fu- 
ture generations of Americans. 
The Black Walnut is one of our 
most important fruit bearing 
trees and provides our finest 
and commercially most valuable 
hard wood, useful in hundreds 
of peace arts and crafts as well 
as for the needs of war. In the 
matter of aeroplane develop- 
ment alone, there will be an 
enormously increasing demand 
for the wood. It is for us to 
see that it is not exterminated. 

Get everybody interested. 
Suggest a walnut planting day 
to your teacher, a walnut plant- 
ing hike to your scoutmaster. 
Persuade your farmer friends 
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WAR DEPARTMENT, 


WASHINGTON, 
September 12, 1918. 


70 THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA: 


The splendid record of accomplishment in the Boy Scouts 
of America progrem of war work activities is well nom to the 
officials of the War Department. ‘The effectiveness of your 
efforts to help win the war is, as President Vilson says, "a 
convincing testimonial to the value of organized boyhood". 

Your membership of 442,000 carefully selected men and specially 
trained boys covering practically every part of the United States, 
offers an asset for an immediate piece of worth while service of 
great value ta the nation at this critical hour in the world's 
history. 


The materials needed for the manufacture of gas masks are 
not available through the ordinary sources of supply in sufficient 
qumtities to keep pace with the rapidly increasing strength of our 
armed forces across the sea. It is the purpose of the War Depart- 
mont to give to each of our men, as well as to the men of our allied 
forces, every possible advantage of physical equipmmt to aid in 
preserving life. 


The gas masks which are being menufactured in this comtry 
for the men of the American Army are giving the fullest protection 
to the men wearing them. ‘The Boy Scouts have an opportumity to 
assist in the continuation of this high degree of efficiency. 


With the cooperation of your executive officers a plen has 
been developed whereby each of you may have a definite part in this 
important piece of service. These plans will doubtless be explained 
in detail by your Chief Scout Executive. An effort has been made to 
make it posd ble for every scout and scout official to participate in 
this war activity so that as in other campaigns your troop records 
will show one hundred per cent participation. 


What en inspiring thing it is for the nation to realize that 
it has as e@ definite asset this large group of earnest scouts mder 


efficient leadership, all anxious to have a definite part in wiming 
the war for freedom, democracy, liberty, end justice. 


Cordially yours, 
ACTING Secretary of War. 


CNOA 


AGA 





Not only cannot any scout af- 
ford to be without Boys’ Lire, 
but since he can properly feel 
that he has a form of partial 
ownership he just naturally 
wants to subscribe. 

The special subscription offer 
which I am personally sending 
to each registered scout offers 
an excellent opportunity to sub- 
scribe for Boys’ Lire at a big 
saving. A scout is thrifty. Take 
advantage of this offer at once. 
It cannot be held open in- 
definitely. 


And so is And the sup- 
the Supply ply department 
Department js conducted on 


the same basis. All profits are 
used for the development of the 
Scout Movement throughout the 
country. The profits on each 
order are very small but in the 
aggregate of a large amount of 
business the profits are very 
substantial. All scouts natu- 
rally will want other boys to be- 
come Boy Scouts and, therefore, 
will be glad to continue patron- 
izing the National Headquarters 
Supply Department. 

And while we are talking of 
supplies we might mention a 
word about the bully scout 
diary for 1919. It will be ready 
the first of this month and it 
certainly is the handiest little 
book of information a scout can 
lay hands on. Be sure you get 
yours early. 
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a ___. 1—The Call of California. 
— 2—Camouflage, War Paint, or What? 
a 3—A Bill of Contents. 
4—Isn’t it a Dear? 
5—In the Woods. 
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UNLUCKY 13 WINS 


6—“‘Gone are the Days.” 
7—Glad we’re not Turkeys just now. 
8—A poor Fish out of the Water. 
9—In Yellowstone Park. 
10—Sty-lish Manners. 
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1—Geo. Russell, Oakland, Cal. 
2—Scout Tunstall Cobbs, Anniston, Ala. 
3—LeRoy Tynan, St. Paul, Minn. 
4—Scout Wendal Lee Phillips, Marble 

falls, Texas. 
5- Wesley ade Jackson, N. H. 

D. Ovammen, Lemmon, So. Dakota. 
7—A. Zufman, Roslyn, L. I. 

e, Brooklyn. 

9—Leroy Sanders, Salt Lake Citv. 
10—Seymour I'riedsam, New York City. 


Contest Rules 
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Pie on the Sensitive Plate 


FIRST PRIZE AGAIN 


11—Smile. 16—A Dry Swim. 

12—Bridge Building. 17—The Family Elevator. 
13—Sunset. 18—A ‘Poor Fish’’ in the Water. 
14—-Shot — but only Snap-shot. 19—To help Hoover 

15—As a Camp should be. 20—For Fry-day. 
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11—Scout S. Lowenstein, New York City. 
12—Robert Billinger, Shenandoah, Pa. 
13—-Joseph Watts, Syracuse, N. Y 
14—W. Dennis, New Britain, Conn, 
15—Scoutmaster A. F. Marsh, Plymouth, 


Ind. 
16—Harold Jaffer, New York City. 
17—Harry Chambers, Palmyra, Virginia. 
18—Carroll Fletcher, Richmond, Va. 
19—G. Elsworth Leh, Bangor, Pa. 
20—H. L. Mahuke, Superior, Mich. 
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I’ve never fooled a boy yet on a Gilbert Toy and I don’t intend to. When 
I design a toy I don’t merely set out to get a flashy imitation of something 
real—I study the design of the real article, I study its mechanical features, 
I find out just how it works—then I design a toy to be just like the genuine! 
You all know why Erector is different from all other construction toys—how with 
Erector you can build with square girders, just like they do in real buildings, how you 
have every engineering part essential to making models that are genuine miniatures 


instead of just building with flat strips and make-believe parts, I guess all boys know 
about Erector. 


Well, the same is true about other Gilbert Toys—they are true to life, boys—you do real things with Gilbert 
Toys. I can’t show you all of them here—not nearly all—but look over the few illustrated and see how much 
better and more manly it is to play with such toys, than with flimsy make-believe. 


Then tell your father or mother to be sure to get what you want—to ask for “Gilbert” and insist on the 
toy’s being a Gilbert. All toy stores sell Gilbert Toys. 


If You Haven’t An Erector Set, of Course 
That Should Be First Choice 


I guess Erector has given fun to more boys than any other toy in the world! 


The Number 4 Set illustrated here is the world’s Champion in Toys. 








You can duplicate anything mechanical with this set. It contains every essential engineering part—big girders, large and 
small wheels grooved and hubbed for every engineering purpose, shafting, corner-plates, angle-irons, pinions, pulleys, gear- 
wheels, nuts and bolts—and the famous Erector Motor. This motor is operated with Reversing Switch Base and will run any 
sort of toy machinery. 


Take my word for it, boys, I've seen to it that Erector is mechanically true in every detail. Erector “4” sells for $5 ($7.50 


in Canada), but there are other sets running from $1 to $25 
j Z Pres. 


($1.50 to $37.50 in Canada). 
THE A. C. GILBERT COMP ANY, 128-M Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


DMB. S60 07” I 


If you already own an Erector set, then you. want one of the 
other Gilbert Toys this year. Pick it out now—or better yet, 
let me send you the Gilbert Catalog which shows dozens of 
others—it’s a regular encyclopedia of genuine toys. Send the 
coupon now. 
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Above is an illustration of the Here you see the box whith 


MOTORS 


Gilbert Electrical Set, a regular 
little electrical laboratory. The 
wonderfully interesting manual 
that goes with it, shows you how 
to do amazing things—make 
your own motor, do electro- 
plating, install electric bells, 
wire up telephone, and perform 
dozens of interesting things. 


This is the set which will take 
you into all of the mysteries of 
electricity—will give you all 
kinds of fun, and at the same 
time may be the beginning of 
your doing great things in the 
electrical world when you be- 
come a man. 


The Gilbert Electrical Set costs 


from $1 to $10. In Canada, 
$1.50 to $15. 


GILBERT 


Right here I want to tell you about 
the famous Gilbert Motors. The de- 
sign, winding, speed-control and other 
mechanism is just about as perfect 
and true to life as miniature motors 
can be. When properly connected up 
with the multi-geared box, a Gilbert 
motor will generate power enough to 
lift 200 pounds weight. 


Prices from $1! to $7.50. In 
Canada, $1.50 to $11.25. 


Another electrical toy is the Gilbert 
Tele-Se‘—a complete telegraph outfit, 
including two keys, wire, telegraph 
blanks, and manual of instructions. 
This manual is clearly illustrated and 
describes telegraphy and its uses in a 
very interesting way. I tell you, boys, 
there is no be*ter fun than for you 
and your chums to play at train 
despatching and sending all kinds of 
—— with this practical telegraph 
outfit. 


The Price of the Gilbert Tele-Set 
is $2.00. In Canada, $3.00. 


contains the Gilbert Phono-Set, 
consisting of two complete sta- 
tions, wire, battery, etc., that 
you can set up and actually 
talk over from room to room— 
from cellar to garret—just like 
over a big phone. 


Price of the Phono-Set is $5.00. 
In Canada, $7.50. 


I wish I could illustrate all of the 
electrical toys I have for you but 
there isn’t room. I know you will 
be interested in the Gilbert Wire- 
less Outfit, which has complete ap- 
paratus for sending and receiving, 
and a manual that tcaches you all 
about wireless and how to operate 
it. The Gilbert Catalog tells about 
the Wireless Set and all of the 
other Gilbert Electrical Toys. 











This is a real wonder set. Just reag 
the partial list of the things you@ 
do with it—they sound marvellousi® 
don’t they? Yet the chemistry man 
ual and laboratory apparatus in thig 
set make them all simple, and dozen 
more, too! : 


Prices, $2.00 to 
In Canada, $3.00 to $7.50. 
How to make Disappearing Ink. 
How to make fire without a match. 
How to petrify baby’s shoe. 


How to pour milk from a bottle full of water, 


How to make soap. 
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How would you like to be honored as a Gilbert 
Master Engineer? How would you like to be known 
among boys all over the land as a boy engineer 
who has done something big or new—just as Edi- 
son or General Goethals are known among men? 
These two boys won the highest honor—that of 


Gilbert Master Engineer—but there are lots of 
others who have won the degrees of Gilbert Expert 
Engineer, been awarded diplomas or medals or 
fine watches, for building good models or working 
out electrical experiments. 


THE GILBERT ENGINEERING INSTITUTE FOR BOYS 


It’s just like the engineering societies of men—those who 
build great canals, or buildings, or lay out railroad lines, or 
invent electrical devices—only the Gilbert Institute is all for 
boys and the things you do are done with Gilbert Toys. 
Why, this is the greatest fun you ever saw, boys—it puts a 
touch of real engineering into your play that makes it more 
exciting than any other play you ever saw. The first’ degree 
awarded is that of Gilbert Engineer, for which a diploma is 
given. Then comes the degree of Gilbert Expert Engineer, 
with a handsome pin. And finally, the highest honor— 


SQM» AN _ 
\ \ 


GILBERT 


Gilbert Master Engineer, with a specially engraved watch. 
The institute has its own official magazine, “Gilbert Toy 
Tips,” which carres all the news and pictures of what other 
boys are doing, and lots of great reading matter about college 
sports and athletics, besides. 

Membership in the Gilbert Institute is free—write me today 
and I’ll tell you all about it. You don’t want to miss this 
great fun—make up your mind to be a real toy engineer and 
win fame and rewards at the same time you have bully 
good fun. 
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Nothing “faky” 
about this gun, 
boys — it’s real 
stuff! Detachable 


harmless 
wooden 


traversed 


NN «elevation permitting air-craft de- 


fense or hill-storming, and full circle 


\ swivel for raking oncoming enemy. 


It fires four cracking shots per sec- 


N ond. The manual shows how to or- 
\ ganize a machine squad in true mili- 


tary style, how to assign the men, 
how to manoeuver, how to charge, 
how to defend a position or retreat 


\ in good order. Loads of fun. 


Price, $3.50. In Canada, $5.25. 


N 
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{| Such larks as 


MYSTO MAGIC 


You can not only 
do tricks with 
this outfit that 

i t your 
schoolmates wild, 
but you can 
give real _ exhi- 
bitions and be a 

oy _ magician. 
The disappearing 
billiard ball, 





= = trick card sets, 
the mystic beads, the vanishing handkerchief, are 
only a few of the marvelous conjuring feats you 
can perform with this set. Complete equipment 
with full detailed instructions with each _ set. 


Price $1.00 to $10.00. In Canada, $1.50 to 


$15.00. 
PUZZLE 
ILBE PARTIES 


have 


unique and baf- 

fling puzzles— 

the heart and 

cord that must 

be separated, the 

twin links that 

won’t come apart Bjm@ij@ £ece ‘ 

till you know 

the trick of it, the Hindu end-of-the-world puzzle, 
and many others—will keep a whole company guess- 
ing. The puzzle manual, which comes with the set, 
also shows how to work many puzzles with ordinar” 
objects such as matches, with figures, and so on. 
Prices 25¢ to $1.00. In Canada, 40c to $1.50. 
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MINIATURE MACHINERY 


Here are ma- 

chines you can 

do real work 

with — scroll 

Baws, jigsaws, 

Jathes — drill 
presses, etc. They can be bought 
separately or with motor attached, or 
in whole machine shops, motor ope- 
rated. Prices, $1.00 to $25.00. 
In Canada, $1.50 to $37.50. 
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Fill Out and Mail oe A.C. 
Now This Coupon prank 
—Get A FREE 4 


2 

fo The A. C. Gilbert 

? ompany 
Ca talog of .o” *128-M Blatehley Av., 
Gilbert w New Haven, Conn. 
Toys. fr Please send me, free, your 
* Catalog illustrating and de- 
ra scribing all the Gilbert Toys 
i and telling how I can become a 
Ros member of the Gilbert Engineer- 

ing Institute for Boys. 
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“What ya going to do with 
those furs, Jim?” 


“Ship ’em to Funsten cf course! 
I madz over $100 by trapping 
Jor them last winter.’ 


Make Money 
Fur-Trapping 


Get quick cash for Coon, Skunk, 
Mink, Muskrat, etc., write today to 


Send postal or use coupon below for 
Trappers’ Secrets, Catalog of Trappers’ 
Supply Bargains, Game Laws and Free 
Market Reports. 


Boys! You havea wonderful chance 
for profits this year. Furs are high— 
many trappers called to war — big 
demand for all kinds of skins. Even 
rabbit skins are worth money. Our 
“3-in-1” Bookshowsoldtrappers’ secrets 
—makes you a successful trapper— 
explains just how to catch skunk, 
muskrat, coon and other animals. Also 
gives game laws and Catalog of Tr=p- 
ping Supplies at lowest factory prices. 
Send for this FREE book, 


Get On Our List 
for Market Reports 


Keep posted on fur-prices. We 
send you special inside advance 
mafcomasiog. - you, supplied 
with shipping tags, and pay top 
market prices. Check mailed same day furs 
arrive. Over 500,000 trappers ship to us. 


This 3-in-1 Book 














331 Funsten Bidg, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


international Fur Exchange 





Please send me “‘8-in-1”" Trapping Book, also put 
me cat for free Shipping Tags — | Price-Lista. 
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HANKSGIVING and turkey! 
be thankful that an 
is only five minutes. 
to be grouchy just 


now, it is 


on American plates. The gentleman on 


| the plate disapj.ca-s in the company of 


cranberry-sauce, pumpkin pie and other 
good things. The European bird is on the 
road to oblivion in company with Kaiser- 
sauce, crown prince p:e and other bad 
things. Turkeys have got to go. See to 
it, good Scouts, that Old Idle Five Minutes 
does not interfere when the stowing away 
and knocking the stuffing out of Turkey 
has got to be done. Get busy and KEEP 


busy. 
* * * 
Halt! 
IRST CLASS SCOUT (on sentry duty)— 
Who goes there? 
_Tenderfoot—Me. But I ain’t goin’; I’m 
comin’.” 
* * * 


Up to the Fish 
Game Warden—Hey, kid, don’t you know this 
ain’t the season for trout? 
Small Boy (fishing)—Sure, but when it is the 
ason there ain’t any around, and when it ain’t, 
here’s always a lot of them. If the fish ain’t 
coin’ to obey the rules, I ain’t either. 
* * * 
“Are” Is Right 
Teacher—What is the Hague Tribunal? 
Scout—The Hague tribunal ar— 
Teacher—Don’t say “The Hague tribunal are,” 
Willie; use “is.” 
Scout—The Hague tribunal isbitrates national 
controversities. 
* * * 
This Scout Should Turn Over a New Leaf 
Storekeeper—This book will do half of your 
work for you. 


Scout—Fine! Give me two. 


* * . 
Bone 
Bill—Did you say I look like Napoleon? 
Scout—I said your head 


\ looks like WNa- 
poleon’s; it’s your Boneypart. d 


* * * 
_. _A Home Run 
It was midnight. “Wow-wow-wow-wow!” 


wailed the baby. “Four bawls and I walk,” re- 
sponded the ball-player “daddy,” in mutual dis- 
tress. 

aa * * 


Dead Sure 


_In the present war a French soldier had a big 
German cornered, and was going to shoot him. 
[he German said: “Kamerad! Kamerad! I 
have a wife and eleven children at home.” The 
Frenchman said: ‘“‘That’s not so. You have a 


widow and eleven orphans.” 


* * * 
A Colt in His Nose 


City Scout (who on his first time in the coun- 
try hears a colt whining)—Say, what’s the mat- 
ter with that colt? 

Country Scout—Oh, nothing; he’s just a little 
] oarse 
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Let’s 
idle five minutes 
If there is anything 
turkey, 
| whether it is Turkey in Europe or turkey 
| 
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THE JOKE'S 
ON ME ! GUESS 





TIME 


Didn’t Want to Follow in Pants 
Will you take my 


Scout to an Old Farmer 
coat to town? 
Farmer—Sure I will. 
get it? 
Scout—Oh, I intend to remain in it. 
* * * 


But how air you gonta 


Sound Thoughts 


Tenderfoot—I just happened to think—— 


First Class Scout—I thought I heard some- 
thing rattle. 
* * * 
Our Column 
First Scout—I wish Columbus had been a 


Frenchman. 
Second Scout—Why ? 
First Scout—I put him that way on my ex- 
amination paper. 
* * 
Soft Job 
Farmer—Do you want a job diggin’ potatoes? 
Tired Tim—Yes, provided it’s diggin’ ’em out 
of gravy. 
* * . 


Dark 

“Don’t you know I tol’ yo’ not to go swim- 
min’ wid no white trash chillun, eh?” sternly 
asked Sambo Johnsing. 

“But he wa’n’t white before he went in,” re- 
plied Sambo’s small son. 

* . . 
Winners for Think and Grin—November 

Perry Griffiths, Michigan; Scout Thos. Mar- 
nane, Idaho; Scout M. K. Magaw, New York; 
John P. Tyler, Jr., North Dakota; Frank 
Jivetch, Illinois; Francis H. Fingado, Colorado; 
Scout Paul Hinkle, Ohio; Scout George Eisen- 
brand, Illinois; C. D. Muckle, Nebraska; Scout 
Joseph Watts, New York; Jonathan Goldstein, 
New York City. 


* * @® 


A NEW SIGNALLING STUNT 
By Wayne Dancer 


"ee you send semaphore messages by 
sound? Yes, it does sound queer, but 
Assistant Scoutmaster Dancer and Scout 
Howard Rowell of Troop 25, Toledo, have 
perfected a system by which the semaphore 
code can be transmitted to your ears in- 
stead of your eyes. It is done by means 
of a bugle, and each of the four main 
notes represents one of the four positions 
of the flag. In the letters where both flags 
are used, the note for the right hand is 
given first, and followed immediately by 
the left hand note. Whenever an arm 
crosses the body, this fact is made known 
by blowing two short blasts instead of the 
ordinary note. For the letters from A to 
G, where only one flag is used, a slightly 
different method must be followed. Those 
on the right side (from A to D) are rep- 
resented by one long blast of the proper 
note, while those on the left are indicated 
by two short blasts. 

In fact the system is very simple, and a 
little practice in its use will make it easy. 

EDITOR’S NOTE—This new signalling stunt 
appears to be practical, although one vital 
thing is omitted, namely, that the sending of a 
signal should be preceded by the sounding of 
the bugle’s range. 
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DUBBELBILT 
SUITS BOWS 


20 Reasons Why They Stand 
for Economy and Service 


THE COAT 


“‘Cravenette’”’ Finished—resists water. 
Specially shrunk carwas—retains shape. 
Special hair cloth—non-breakable front. 
Double interlocking seams—prevent 
ripping. 

Reinforced elbow—protects against 


wear. 

Hand-felled collar—hugs the neck. 

Specially secured pocket—rip-proof. 
lechanically sewn buttons— can’t come 


© OANA WH AwWN™ 


off 

““Walcloth”’ special fabrics—insure 
wear. 

Double sewn pockets—double strength. 


THE TROUSERS 


11 Repair kit—for making patches, etc. 

12 ravenette” Finished resists water. 

13° Specially constructed lining withfinished 
seams—sanitary. 

14 ee double seat—proof against 


15 Reinforced double knee—proof against 


wear. 
16 Specially interlocking seams— prevent 
rippin 
17 Double sewn pockets—proof against 
oles. 
18 Specially riveted buttons can’tcome off. 
19 — Fastener”’—insures fit at 


kne 
20 Double bar-tacked pockets—rip-proof. 


With each, suit goes a prom- 
ise to repair without charge 
any Rip, Hole or Tear that 
Shows within Six Months. 


Dubbelbilt Fall patterns are fresh 
and smart. Each suit is tailored 
with specialized skill. Priced at 
$12.75 and $16.75. For boys 6 
to 18 years. One Clothier near 
you can show you Dubbelbilr— 
If not, write us. 


DUBBELBILT 
BOYS’ CLOTHES, INC. 
806-808 BROADWAY 
Dept.E NEW YORK 
BOYS— You can have the “Complete Ad- 
ventures of DUBBELBILT Dave” and 


several interesting Story Books, free of all 
cost. Ask us about them, today. 
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: The Thief of the Trading 
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(Continued from page 9) 
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way is pulled up and outside supplies cut 


off my father gets his stuff up from the 
store. Let’s look around the balcony.” 

The balcony ran completely around the 
house, with a drop of twenty feet to the 
ground. The sheet-iron walls of the store | 
were absolutely unscalable, even if  the| 
Thing had gotten past the watchmen, one 
of whom stood on each side of the house. 
They walked till they came around to their 
room, where their first thought was to look 
up in the rafters. There they saw a large 
cistern built in the roof. 

“That’s the water supply in case of 
siege,” said the wise John. “I'll bet that’s 
where the Thing lurks. And now I re- 
member that that dude clerk Brimah jolly 
well didn’t want us to sleep in this room.” 

“Yes, that is so,’ John replied thought- 
fully. “All the same that does not explain 
the Thing.” 


N the morning their first visitor was 

the head clerk. He came smirking with 
a question as to whether the “gen’men” 
had slept well; or had they been haunted? 

“How you do talk, nigger,” scoffed Bud, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing that he 
angered the clerk by calling him nigger. 

His cousin reprimanded the clerk in his 
prim-speaking way. 

“You must not think, my man, to talk 
that silly stuff with whites. And take your 
hat off when you address us.” 

Brimah sulkily removed his hat, awed 
by the bearing of the two lads. “I jus’ 
asked, gen’men, ’cause I am most "ticular 
for your comfort.” 

“T’ve a hunch, Snooks,” John said when 
the fellow was beyond hearing, “that he 
has no good will towards whites.” 

Bud did not pay much attention to his 
cousin’s hunch. He was thinking of plots 
and schemes to trap the Thing, and also 
of Captain Hawkes’ jocular suggestion that 
they play detective and ferret out the thief 
of the trading station. He was very keen 
to do something to win his uncle’s praise. 

His first thought naturally was to in- 
spect the cistern. He confided this to John, 
for somehow the idea of climbing to the 
cistern alone and chancing what he might 
find there did not appeal to him. To his 
joy his cousin was hand in glove with the 
idea. For all his book reading John was 
no coward. In fact when they had gotten 
a ladder, secretly, for they did not want 
any of the blacks to know they were on the 
trail of the mystery, John was the first 
to mount, though to give Bud his dues, he 
was only a few rungs behind. 

But the cistern proved uninhabited by 
man or beast. Yet the search was not en- 
tirely unproductive of results. At the bot- 
tom of the tank they saw several things 
that had evidently been taken from the 
barter store, but the thing that made their 
eyes bulge was a long blade with a broad 
end that tapered away to the handle. 

“That,” said Bud, “is what the Thing 
carried.” 

“Tt’s a machete, which is used for cutting 
paths through the jungle,” said John. 

They backed away down the ladder. 
(To be concluded in December Boys’ Lire) 





DUBBELBILT 
MAC KINAW 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Snowproof, Windproof 


The Coat that laughs 
at old “Jack Frost” 


Price : $12.75 


Sizes: 6 to 18 years 


UBBELBILT 
MACKINAWS 
are made with interlock- 
ing seams—re-inforced 
elbows — hand-felled col- 
lars—rip-proof pockets— 
doubly sewn at every 
strain point. A mending 
kit goes with every coat. 
And, like the famous Dub- 
belbilt Suits for Boys, each 
garment carries a six 
months’ guarantee to re- 
pair without charge, anv 
rip, hole or tear. 
In many distinctive pat- 
terns—the niftiest, thrift- 
iest coat you’ve ever seen. 
One dealer near you has 
Dubbelbilt Mackinaws. Ask 
to see them today. 


DUBBELBILT 
BOYS’ CLOTHES, INC. 


806-808 BROADWAY 
DEPT.E NEW YORK 


BOYS— You can have the “Complete Adventures 
of DUBBELBILT Dave” and several interesting 
Story Books, free of all cost. Ask us about them, Today. 
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Books You Must Have 
SOLDIERS OF THE SEA: 


The Story of the U. S. Marine Corps 
By Willis J. Abbot 

Author of “The Story of Our Navy for 

Young Americans,” “The Blue Jackets of 
1898,” etc. 

This is the story of our crack 

fighting corps, the U. S. M. C— 

“First to Fight on Land and Sea,” 

from their exploits under Decatur 

down to their wonderful fighting 

at Chateau-Thierry. 

This book has been highly com- 

mended by the United States Ma- 

rine Corps...... Illustrated. $1.50 


THE FIGHTING MASCOT 
By Tommy Kehoe 
The true story of the youngest boy 
in the British Army—just turned 
sixteen at his first battlhe—an Eng- 
lish lad who got all the adventure 
he wanted in the front line 
trenches—a daring, brave little fel- 
low who had more terrific experi- 
ences than many a warrior twice 
his age. Mr. Mathiews, the Boy 
Scouts’ Librarian, is most enthu- 
siastic about this book...... $1.35 


THE FLYING YANKEE 
By “Flight” 
The adventures of an American 
aviator who drops bombs on Os- 
tend, chases German raiders over 
London, spots submarines, and 
battles with the enemy 18,000 feet 
in the air—a vivid picture of air- 
fighting on the Western Front as 
thousands of our boys are seeing 
 weeerrre With photographs. $1.35 


THE ADVENTURE CLUB 
WITH THE FLEET 


By Ralph Henry Barbour 
Serving Uncle Sam is the Adven- 
ture Club boys’ greatest adventure 
so far. They are sent across on 
Pershing’s ship, chase U-boats on 
the high seas and get into a Sinn 
Fein brawl in Cork. .““The Ad- 
venture Club Afloat” was the first 
of this series... .Jllustrated. $1.35 


THE VALIANT RUNAWAYS 
By Gertrude Atherton 

An adventure story of the South- 
west and California of long ago, 
when the Spaniard still ruled. 
How a high-spirited young boy 
learned to be a good soldier. 

Illustrated. $1.25 




















Newest Boys’ Books Reviewed by Billy and Other Members of His Troop. 








THE OVERLAND STAGE 
By E. L. Sabin 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Company) 
I like this story because it shows how 
a real scout and frontiersman should act 
in the most dangerous situations. It gives 
clearly how the olden days were lived day 
in and day out, always on hardships. There 
is a lot of thrill in it. Also it is quite 
instructive in history. 


Billy Bookworm 
BOB COOK AND THE GERMAN AIR 


FLEET 
By Paul J. Tomlinson 
(Barse §& Hopkins) 
This story is of thrilling adventures of 
two American aviators in French service. 
Andrews, a German agent in the disguise 
of a mechanic, injures a few aeroplanes. 
Andrews is a friend of the two Americans, 
and, unknown to them, a German spy. 
He is caught in the latter part of the story 
by a detective named Sweeney. The two 
American aviators tell of their adventures 
through No Man’s Land, after being 
brought down in their plane by an “archie” 
or an anti-aircraft gun. 


Charles Wendling 





BOY SCOUTS AFLOAT 
By Walter Walden 
(Barse §& Hopkins) 


I like this book in particular becatse it 
has a little romance in it. It is very in- 
structive to boys who are interested in 
scouting. The book, in a very clever way, 
brings out a lot of good jokes and sad 
chapters. The trip on the “Whippoorwill” 
is a very good vacation spender. In many 
ways it is very thrilling. 


Joseph Martello 


THE LOST HUNTERS; also 
THE GREAT SIOUX TRAIL 
By Joseph A. Altsheler 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

I didn’t lose any time starting to read 
“The Lost Hunters” for it’s the sequel to 
“The Great Sioux Trail.” In the first book 
the hero, Will Clarke, gets captured by a 
band of Indians, so I wanted to see what 
became or him. The second story tells 
how he gets adopted into the tribe, and 
is sent with a bunch of fierce Indian 
fighters to explore the great Northwest. 
They: have terrible battles with every kind 
of wild animal, and have only Indian 
weapons to fight them with. The book is 
just full of thrills from beginning to end. 


Larry Perry 


LAFAYETTE, WE COME! 
By Rupert S. Holland 
(Geo. W. Jacobs) 
The title told me this was going to be a 
great book and I was not disappointed. 
It’s the story of the life of Lafayette. I 
never knew he was such a young fellow, 





only nineteen, when he came to this coun- 


try. Nor did I know that he was such a 
big man in his own country, for the book 
tells you how, even though he was a 
nobleman, as they say, he was always fight- 
ing for the rights of the common people, 
It tells, too, how he was captured by the 
Prussians and held a prisoner for five 
years, until he was rescued by Napoleon. 
I wish all the books about great men were 
as interesting as this. 


Pete Snyder 


THE ADVENTURE CLUB 
WITH THE FLEET 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 
(Dodd, Mead § Co.) 

I was mighty glad of the chance to read 
this book because it is the sequel to “The 
Adventure Club Afloat.” This time “Steve” 
and “Joe” of the “Club” get into the ser- 
vice for Uncle Sam. They are sent across 
with the ship that took General Pershing 
and the first troops to France. They have 
a lot of exciting experiences that make it 
more and more interesting as you read. 
I hope there will be another book in this 
series soon. 


“Gabby” Howell 


SCCUTING WITH GENER’L PERSHING 
By Everett T. Tomlinson 
(Doubleday, Page & Company) 
The fact that impressed me in this book 
is- that it gives a vivid insight into the 
secret workings of the Kaiser’s Aides, who 
have established the great spy system 
known as the German secret service. It 
shows the character of the Mexican ban- 
dits under Villa; for example, Pedro, who 
was willing to show how the bandit chief 
could be captured, but was unwilling to 
help in the capture for fear of the ven- 
geance that would fall on him. It gives 
an idea of what the American troops had 
to overcome on their march into Mexico 
after the bandit who had been spurred on 
by the German gold which had found its 
way into his pocket. It also shows the 
natural ability of our men when they put 
their minds down to the task. 


Joseph Martello 


YOUNG ALASKANS 
IN THE FAR NORTH 


By E. Hough 
(Harper & Brothers) 
This should appeal to boys with a love 
for exploring and gives a good idea of life 
on the trail in the Yukon and Klondike 
country. This book, I think, should in- 
terest all boys of scout age. 


Thomas Murphy 


THE SON DECIDES 
By A. S. Pier 
(Houghton Mifflin Company) 
This story is of an American boy of 
German parentage. The boy is forced to 
leave school because of his pro-German 
ideas. He goes to Harvard University at 
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about the time of America’s declaration 
of war with Germany. His ideas change 
gradually. Just before enlisting, he visits 
.) his parents, telling his father (who is a 
Prussian), and is driven from the house. 
The boy enlists, however, is sent to Platts- 
burg, and made first lieutenant. Before 
leaving for France, he again visits his 
= home and all is forgiven. His parents drop 
their German ideas and are good Ameri- 
<a cans. 
— Charles Wendling 
roop INDIAN HEROES AND GREAT 
wi small CHIEFTAINS 
such a By C. A. Eastman 
e book , ’ (Little, Brown & Co.) 
was 4 I like this book for its great deeds and 
fight. ideals. It is very instructive in history 
reople. also. It is very exciting. 
”y the Joseph Martello 
r five (Some more on page 59) 
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Until we win 
this war— 


every American boy is expected to perform many important services 
that will help to insure ultimate victory. 


can do? 


Do you know what you 
Do you know how thousands of boys are serving the 


Government and backing up their big brothers in France? You 
will find all this information, interestingly told, in 


The Boy Scouts’ Year Book 


Edited by FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 
Chief Scout Librarian of the Boy Scouts of America 


The 1918 edition of this famous book 
is right up to the standard you have 
grown to expect from the previous 
issues. It contains a wealth of every- 
thing a boy wants to read, tells you 
hundreds of things you want to know, 
amuses, entertains and thrills you, 


portant to 


and most important of all, tells you 
the dozens of ways in which you can 
be of service to Uncle Sam in these 
stirring times. 
who is in this war to win needs The 
Boy Scouts’ Year Book. It is as im- 
him as the Manual of 
Arms is to the soldier. 


Every young patriot 


The 1918 Edition Contains 


Articles of great importance 
and inerest on such timely 
topics as Boy Scous in War 
Time, the nation’s flag, Persh- 
ing the Crusader, Schwab the 
Doer, and inspiring fea‘ures 
writen by men like Secretary 
Daniels, Pos master General 
Burleson, James E West, 
Lieut General Sir Robert 
Saden-Powell, and others of 
equal note. Each of these 
articles is of vital interes‘ at 
this time, and the authors have 
gone deeply in‘o questions that 
concern you and on which you 
need advice and guidance. 


Stories that every boy will en- 
joy by favorite authors, includ- 
ing Joseph B. Ames, William 
Heyliger, Herman Hagedorn, 
T. R. Elderdice, J. C. DuBois, 
Stephen Chalmers, Armstrong 
Perry. Special articles, such as 
“Trailing,”” by Dan _ Beard, 
“Pollen and Honey.”’ by Eu- 
gene Wood, ‘“‘Using Your Knife 
Rich',”’ “‘How *o Make a Scout 
Sled,”” “‘How to Repair Your 
Bicycle,’ etc. Nature articles, 
jokes, games and puzzles, things 
to do and make, gardening, and 
a score of miscellaneous things 
you want to know about. 


Pictures galore by such 
famous artists*as Charles Dana 
Gibson, J. CC.  Leyendecker, 
Walt Louderbach, W. T. Van 
Dresser, F. Rigney, etc. Actual 
photographs showing camping 
scenes, aircraft in warfare, how 
Boy Scou's are helping to win 
the war, our bird neighbors, 
how merit badges are won, a 
day’s hike, life savers of the 
world, ete. The illustrations 
alone in this book are an edu- 
cation in themselves and you 
never will tire looking at them. 


The Boys’ Favorite Book 


The Boy Scouts’ Year Book contains so much 
material that it 
offers practically a year’s reading for every scout. 
You can turn to it at any time and find some- 
instructive J 
matter what sort of pastime or 
prefer, you will find in this book all you want 


and such a wide variety of 


thing timely, interesting and 


activity you 


to know about it. 
supply you with pleasant diversion for many a 
i It is a boy’s book through and 
through, prepared by men who know just what 
No you like and who know how to write about it. 
No other book published offers you so much for 
© little cost as the Boy Scouts’ Year Book. 


winter evening. 


There are enough stories to 


Reserve Your Copy Today 


Don’t take the chance of being disappointed. 
a copy of the Boy Scouts’ Year Book for you. 
buy it before somebody else does. 
enough copies to supply actual orders. 


$2.00 per copy. 


Tell any bookseller today to get 
If he has one in stock, better 
Paper is scarce and we can make only 
So reserve your copy now. Price 
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By D. Appleton & Company, 35 West 32nd St., N. Y. 
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Music Hath Charms 


(Continued from page 26) 
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| was a light in the factory office building 
a hundred yards farther down the street. 
The door there opened and two astonished 
men came out. They were joined by others 
| from houses along the way. 

Johnnie and Kaiser, not a wit abashed 
| by the attention they were attracting, re- 
| doubled their efforts. There was soon an 
unappreciative gallery on the edge of the 
| cut opposite the ice-house. 

“What are you doing up there?” de- 
manded the angry watchman —the very 
man who had caught Johnnie the first time 
earlier in the evening. 

“Singin’, of course,” answered the boy 
impudently ; “you didn’t tink I'd stay in- 
side and miss dis fine moonlight, did 
you?” 

“Inside? How did you get inside?” 

“Ask me a hard one. Didn’t you and 
one of the other guards put me there?” 

“The other guards? What guards?” 

“The two what’s workin’ down dere by 
the big pipe.” Johnnie pointed his thumb 
over his shoulder. 

“What?” ejaculated the other man who 
had accompanied the watchman and whom 

















Johnnie recognized as the manager of the 
plant. “There’s only one watchman in 
these works.” Whereupon he and the 
watchman tumbled down the embankment 
toward the spot indicated by Johnnie. 

“He’s a bum watchman, den,” shouted 
Johnnie after them. 


pre one brought a ladder and Johnnie 
climbed down with Kaiser in his arms 
just in time to meet the sober-faced man- 
ager and the watchman returning from 
their inspection. 

“Boy,” said the manager, “you’ve saved 
all the war industries in Ticonderoga from 
a serious calamity. The men who were do- 
ing the trick have escaped, but they had 
put enough dynamite under the pipe to 
wreck the water power for several months. 
You deserve the highest praise, my boy. 
By waking up the neighborhood with your 
yells, you showed great presence of mind 
. yes, sir, great presence of mind. It 
was a very clever trick.” 

He turned to the gaping crowd. 
“Boys, here’s the youngster that’s saved 
the works. Three cheers for him.” 

And they were given. 

It gave time for Johnnie to recover his 
equanimity. He swallowed hard and 
blinked. 

“Dat’s all right, all right,” said he depre- 
catingly. “I jist seen me duty, and I 
done it.” 


. . . . 


N hour later, Johnnie and Kaiser rolled 
A into the dooryard of the Spreggs’s 
farm in a handsome automobile belonging 
to the manager of the graphite works. A 
telephone message had preceded them. 
“Slip a pill to Kaiser Bill 

And make him shed a tear . 
Bow - wow - 00 - yow - 00 - wow!” came the 
strident duet from the hilarious back seat. 
And Miss Spreggs with a lantern and a 
beaming face jumped upon the running- 
board before the machine came to a halt 
and threw her arms around the neck of 
the chore-boy. 

“And don’t forget the ky-oodle; he done 
his bit; believe me!” said the grinning red- 
head. 
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(Continued from page 16) 
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“Gee, this is exciting?” murmured Mar- 
tin. “Say, it would help a bit if we had 
our automatics with us, wouldn’t it? We 
might capture a German landing-party !” 

“I don’t think they’re Germans,” said 
Nelson thoughtfully, his voice no more 
than a whisper. “Not even a German sub 
would dare come too close. I think they’re 
probably Irish rebels; Sinn Feiners, don’t 
they call them?” 

“Oh, that’s all over with, I guess. Be- 
sides, what would they be doing in a boat 
off-shore?” 

“Landing rifles or ammunition, or both,” 
responded the other. “I don’t believe that 
trouble is ail over, either, Mart. They 
threw stones at our sailors in Cork only a 
few weeks ago.” 

“At our men? What for?” asked Martin 
in an indignant whisper. 

“Because we're fighting the Germans, and 
the Sinn Feiners are pro-German, or pro- 
anything that'll make trouble for England. 
There they come!” 


ROM below came the sound of a boat’s 

keel grating on the sand, and the un- 
mistakable tramp of feet within it, fol- 
lowed by a splashing noise as someone 
leaped out and guided the bow out of the 
water. Low voices murmured, and feet 
scuffed softly on sand or shingle. There 
seemed to be a half-dozen all told, bearing 
burdens from boat to shore. 

Then of a sudden footsteps sounded near 
at hand and they heard the labored breath- 
ing of men as they made their way up some 
unseen pass from below, and once a mut- 
tered exclamation and the trickling fall of 
a dislodged stone. It seemed to the boys 
that the men must be almost upon them, 
and they prepared themselves for flight, 
but the footsteps crunched past a dozen 
feet away and became soundless as they 
reached the rough, turf of the summit. 
Then others followed. Whatever the bur- 
dens were that they bore up the cliff they 
must have been fairly heavy, for breathing 
was labored and feet scuffled. 

For a number of minutes Nelson and 
Martin lay and listened, and in that time, 
they gathered, three loads were brought 
up, and the first bearers began their de- 
scent again. Now and then a low word 
was spoken, .but the hearers failed to 
gather the sense of it. Martin tugged at 
Nelson’s sleeve. i 

“Listen for the last of them to go back,” 
he whispered. “Then follow me and we'll 
see where they’re taking the stuff. Better 
keep in touch so we won’t get lost. Ready?” 

They crept back from the edge and then, 
arising to their feet, left the cliff behind 
and made their way as quietly as possible 
into the darkness. When they had gone 
some thirty yards or so Martin drew Nel- 
son. down beside him. “We'll wait here 
until they come back,” he said. “Maybe 
we can hear where they go.” 


HETHER the mist grew momentar- 

ily thinner or whether his sight had 
grown more accustomed to the darkness 
Nelson didn’t know, but a second later he 
caught a dim vision of two shapes appear- 
ing above the cliff’s edge. The vision was 
instantly lost, however, and they had only 
the sounds to guide them. The men seemed 
to be bearing to their left, and after an 
instant Martin tugged at Nelson and they 
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skirmished in that direction. Once there 
came the unmistakable sound of a heavy 
object dropping with a jarring thud onto 
a wooden surface. 

“Boxes,” whispered Nelson. 
piling them up over there.” 

“Think they’ve gone back yet?” asked 
Martin. 

“I don’t know. Listen,—hear anything?” 

“No. Let’s get to the bottom of it.” 

Once more they crept forward. The 
ground was rough now, interspersed with 
tiny bushes, and they had to feel their way 
cautiously to avoid noise. Suddenly Mar- 
tin, slightly in the lead, stumbled down a 
little bank, repressing an exclamation of 
surprise, and felt wheel ruts underfoot. 
With a low warning to his companion he 
peered intently into the enshrouding gloom. 
Was it imagination or did the darkness 
loom blacker? Cautiously, with out- 
stretched hands, he moved forward. Then 
his fingers brushed a chill, damp surface 
and a shape took form before him. 


“They’re 


“es up!” he cautioned. “We've got 
it! It’s—great Scott, it’s a wagon! 
You listen for them, and I’ll feel around a 
bit. Whoa, boy!” Nelson heard his friend 
whispering as he drew away. There was a 
jingle of harness, such a sound as a horse 
might cause by tossing his head. Mean- 
while Nelson’s hands were passing enquir- 
ingly over the vehicle. He made out a big, 
wide-tired wheel, the body, a cloth top 
stretching upward from it, and then, mov- 
ing a pace, the lowered tail-board and the 
face of a box lying at one side of the 
wagon bed. At that moment Martin 
stepped back to his side. 

“It’s a covered wagon,” he whispered, 
“with two horses. They’ve got them 
anchored with a cobblestone as big as your 
head. I cut the cable, though.” 

Martin chuckled, but his explanation had 
to wait, for the men were coming back 
again and there was just time for the two 
boys to reach the farther side of the wagon 
and drop to the earth before the leaders 
lurched to the back. 

“One, two—heave!” said a voice, and 
there was a jar as another box landed. 
Then someone scrambled inside and the 
box was pushed into place. Other steps 
shuffled up and the performance was re- 
peated. Then: 

“How many more are there, 
zsked a voice. 

“Two more. By the Saints, boys, it’s 
broke me back is.” 

“Don’t talk so loud, you! Sure, there’s 
other backs here. Stand aside there. Aisy 
now, boys! No noise!” 

A third burden was deposited and 
shoved into place. “Is that the last?” one 
of the men asked. 


Petey?” 


“It is not. I’m wishin’ it was. There’s 
two more down below.” 

“Let Mike carry them, then. I’m 
through.” 


“Is that so? You'll take your end, just 
the same, my lad.” The speaker sounded 
authoritative. “Come on now and get it 
through.” 


i hooped turned back along the path and 
low voices and footsteps dwindled to 
silence. For a minute only the occasional 
drip of the moisture from the wagon broke 


the stillness. Then one of the horses pawed | 





A Message to 


DAN BEARD’S 
Boy Friends 


Wouldn’t you give your best jack- 
knife to understand the wonderful 
language of signs, signals and sym- 
bols—what wild creatures, Indians, 
tramps, scouts, soldiers, sailors, teleg- 
raphers, foresters and other sign and 
signal makers use to talk to one an- 
other in secret? It is jolly fun to 
learn to read these—on your hikes in town 
and country you will find them everywhere. 
Our men in uniform need some of them 
to save lives and ships and armies; others 
will be just as useful to you, some day, 
perhaps! You know what a wise old Scout 
Dan Beard is; for two years he has been 
putting this part of his store together for 
you. His books are full of Scout wisdom, 
and his new volume is the most interesting 
and valuable of them all. 


AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF SIGNS, 
SIGNALS AND SYMBOLS 


350 illustrations. $2.00 net. 


If you haven't a copy, you will also want his 
AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF BUGS, 
BUTTERFLIES AND BEETLES 


280 illustrations. $2.00 net. 


Write for illustrated circulars. Published by the 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


227 SO. 6th STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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is for 3-in-One—the perfect bicycle oil. It oils the 
bearings exactly right and makes them run about 100 


times easier. 3-in-One won’t collect dirt, gum and 
hurt your wheels like inferior greasy oils. 3-in-One 
cleans and polishes all metal parts, and absolutely 
prevents rust. 

Always use 3-in-One on every part of your gun, 
just like any sportsman. Every gunner will tell you 
it’s the only oil onearth. Try 3-in-One also on your 
ice and roller skates, fishing reel, golf clubs, scroll 
saw, camera, printing press, magic lantern and every 
tool in your tool chest. A few drops of 3-in-One will 
preserve and keep pliable your catcher’s gloves; also 
prevent rust on your 
FRE |_ Write this very day for a generous free 

sample and the helpful 3-in-One 
Dictionary. Both free to live boys. 
Get yours sow! 

3-in-One is sold at all drug, grocery and general 

stores, in 3-size bottles: 15c, 25c, 50c. 


3-in-One Oil Co. 


Broadway, New York City 











That ou ‘Heres Fas Weald 


Be%s. you want to make money! Then trap it! Pelts contain big profits for you. Prices are 
Boe: up all the time. We'll buy all you catch and pay by return mail! 


Get Your Traps Now 


And get started early. The shortage of steel and labor 
makes higher prices of traps certain, Even with our sup- 
ply department—one of the biggest in the world—we can- 
not sell at former low prices much longer. So save money 
by acting now. 


Small Cost for Outfit 


A dozen or so of traps, a few stretchers, a smoke torpedo 
and some animal bait will give you a fine start on a modest 





Supplies 
are all 
highest 
quality 

procura- 
ble—all 
shipped 

promptly 
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scale. The first two or three skins you take, cover the 
whole cost. No reason why you shouldn’t make a hundred, 
or several hundred dollars. 
Deal With Taylor 

In selling your pelts you must be guaranteed reliability. We’ve 
dealt squarely and fairly for 48 years with the trappers of 
all North America. The house of Taylor is a big, solid in- 
stitution, not only willing but able to give you lowest prices 
on all supplics and highest price for all skins. This matter 
of reliability is mighty important to you. Trap for Taylor. 


Sold at 
rices 
ch our 
tremendous : 
business 2 
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s¢ Will positively en- 
Taylor Animal Bait aoe ee 
experienced trapper to take many more 
animals. Brings animals to your traps 
from a distance and they’re yours if 
you make proper sets. New users find it almost 
magical. We refund full purchase price to anyone 
dissatisfied with results. There is a special bait for 
each fur-bearer. One bottle—enough for over 100 
sets—costs, postpaid $1.00 





sure. 


Taylor’s Metal Crawfish 
A most effective decoy for Coon, Mink 
and other streambank feeders. Fastens 
on over pan’ of trap and when under \ 





Waterproof Match Box 


Absolutely water and moisture proof. { 
Always easy to open. Lasts a life time. 

Heavily 
Convenient size. A dry match when you want it— 
Price, postpaid 25c¢ 


**Book of Traps’? FREE | _ Please send me your 

This great book of traps and trapping is 
free to all Taylor trappers. 
and send coupon. Describes best trapping 
methods, baits, habits of animals, trapping 












nickeled to prevent rusting. | 


I = St. Louis, Mo. 





FREE “Book of Traps” 
showing American fur- 
g bearing animals in 
1 color, and trapping’ 


Just fill out 


water takes on natural color of crawfish. laws, and gives complete list of trappers’ supplies, 

rresistible to Coon. yith care will last aunt 

a lifetime. Price for 2, 25¢. Half a supplies. Send the coupon for it today 

dozen, 60c. One dozen, postpaid. ..$1.00 now. Remember, it’s FREE IN <n ciekhith ths ante uations 


F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
227 Fur Exchange Bidg. 
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impatiently at the ground and Martin 
sprang to action. ‘ 
“Come on!” he _ whispered. 
where we take a drive!” 
“What are you going to do?” asked Nel- 
son hoarsely. 
“Put your foot on the hub and climb in. 
Whoa, boys! Easy now! Are you in?” 
“Yes, but—” 

‘We're off. Giddap, Jehoshaphat!” The 
wagon creaked, Nelson collided with some- 
thing extremely hard behind him and they 
went lurching off through the darkness. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THROUGH THE NIGHT 


UT, look here, Mart! How the dick- 

ens will you know where to go? 

don’t believe this is a real road we’re on!” 

“Give ’em their heads, old scout; every 
nag knows how to get home.” 

“They'll be after us in a shake,” 
Nelson pessimistically. 

“A fat chance of finding us they’ll 
have !” 

Nelson tried to listen for sounds of pur- 
suit, but the creaking of the wheels and 
the straining of the wagon prevented. 
Then Martin laughed softly beside him. 
“Say, won’t they be surprised when they 
get back and don’t find it?” he asked. 

“They'll follow us, of course,” said Nel- 
son. “Don’t you suppose they can hear 
this thing rumbling a mile away?” 

“That’s so! I hadn’t thought of that! 
Well, we'll give them a run for their 
money, anyhow. Giddap, steeds!” 

At that moment the horses turned to 
the right, the front wheels jarred down a 
little declivity and the wagon began to 
move faster. 

“Atta boy!” approved Martin. “Some 
speed to these nags, what? Blessed if 
they aren’t actually trotting! Or were,” 
he added with less enthusiasm as_ the 
horses dropped to a walk again. “Giddap, 
consarn ye! Wish to goodness I had a 
whip! Or a stick of dynamite!” 

“Open one of: the cases in there,” 
gested Nelson dryly. 

“It would be an awful joke on us if 
those same cases hold canned tomatoes or 
some silly thing like that! Think of open- 
ing them and finding a lot of ‘Sinn Feir. 
Brand Early June Peas’!” 

“They’re rifles, I think,” said Nelson. 
“The cases felt sort of long and narrow. 
As I make it out, those folks in the boat 
came from some schooner anchored out 
beyond there: The man with the lantern 
was the fellow who brought this wagon. 
Maybe there were two. What I can’t see 
is what he expected to do with the stuff 
He wouldn’t dare take ic into the town.” 

“Couldn’t unless he swam it across the 
harbor.” 

“That’s sc. Or unless he drove all the 
way around to Midleton and went in by 
the road over the bridges. There’s a way 
to the mainland there, you know. But I 
suppose this stuff was going to someone’s 
house or barn or haymow tonight. Well, 
their plans are all shot to pieces now.” 

“Unless they catch us in the next half- 
hour,” replied Nelson gloomily. “Won’t 
those nags go any faster?” 

“Tl ask them. Can you accelerate your 
pace any, horsies? Giddap, you Sinn 
Feiners !” 


“Here’s 


— 


said 


sug- 


66 OW far is it- around to Queenstown 
by this road you tell of?” asked 
Martin presently. 
“IT suppose about twenty miles,” Nelson 
said doubtfully. Martin whistled softly 
and expressively, and peered at his watch. 
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“It’s a little after nine-thirty,” he| 
mused. “At the rate we’re going we ought 
to get there about five in the morning—if 
the horses don’t die first!” 

“But there’s Midleton,” 

“How far’s that?” 

“About half-way, I guess.” 

“Well—” Martin was silent a minute. 
Then: “I tell you what we'll do, son. 
We're in wrong anyway for out-staying 
liberty, and we might as well be hung for 
sheep as for lambs. We'll find this Midle- 
ton place you tell about and be sure we’re 
headed right. Then we’ll stop and have a 
few hours’ sleep and drive into Queens- 
town in the morning in triumph. What do 
you say?” 

“Sounds crazy to me,” objected Nelson. 
“And of course what'll happen is that we'll 
be arrested for carrying rifles around the 
country. I want some sleep, but I don’t 
care to take it in jail!” 

“We'll have to risk that,” said Martin. 
“Besides, we’re American sailors and we'll 
threaten to tell Mr. Wilson.” 


said Nelson. 


VILLAGE didn’t materialize for more 
than an hour. It was a tiny hamlet 
and few lights showed. They drove creak- 
ing through it, barked at by two dogs, and 
halted on the farther side. Then Martin 
got stiffly down and went back. He re- 
turned empty-handed after ten minutes. 
“A beautifully hospitable place,” he said 
bitterly. “I tried five houses, and at each 
one they threatened to have me arrested if 
I didn’t go away. I didn’t get a bite, but 
one of those dogs did—very nearly.” He 
rubbed an ankle as he climbed back into his 
place. “Giddap, you handsome brutes! 
Here, you take the lines awhile, Nels, and 
let me have a nap. Wake me if we come to 





an all-night lunch? 

Martin was soon snoring. Nelson, blink- 
ing to keep eyes open, slouched sleepily in 
his seat. 

Shortly after midnight they rumbled 
across a bridge and onto the cobbles of a 
fair-sized village. By now it was possible 
to see the horses’ heads, and Nelson awoke 
Martin from his slumber. The town 
seemed utterly dark and deserted until, 
presently, the street on which they trav- 
eled turned abruptiy and a lantern above 
a doorway illumined the startling legend: 
“Police”. Beyond it a few lights showed 
dimly in ‘another building, and from some- 
where in the darkness farther away a train 
was being shunted along a track. Martin 
viewed the police station doubtfully and 
went past. The next collection of lights 
came from the lower floor of a small hotel. 
It didn’t look very hospitable, but never- 
theless Martin stopped the horses—he ex- 
perienced no difficulty—climbed down and 
disappeared from sight. Nelson heard a 
door open and close. He lolled on the seat 
and nodded in the faint radiance of the 
lighted windows. After an interminable 
time Martin returned. 

“Nothing doing,” he said gruffly, climb- 
ing back. ““The old geezer wanted to fight 
me for waking him up. Nothing to eat 
until the kitchen opens at five-thirty in the 
morning. Didn’t even invite me to wait.” 

“I don’t care,” groaned Nelson. “I’ve 
lost interest in food. But couldn’t we get 
beds in there?” 

“Maybe, but I wouldn’t patronize his old 
den, anyway. We’ll find a place along the 
road and turn in and go to sleep with the 


dynamite. Giddap, horsies !” 


The horses awoke, sighed loudly and set- 
tled against the harness again, and the 
wagon rumbled on through the silent, dark- 
ened streets. 
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OF EVERY KIND AND 
DESCRIPTION. 


WEAR RESISTING 
SCHOOL CLOTHING 
FOR BOYS © ALSO 
HATS, SHOES AND 
FURNISHINGS.™95 


“Seana: 


THE: Shuman { STORE. 





























Several isles for mae 
WHITING-ADAMS 
Vulcan Rubber Cemented Brushes 


1st. The bristles and hair are highest grade, prepared 
for use by the WHITING-ADAMS method, which retains 
toughness, elasticity and a Mer yy softness ofends. This 
makes the part of @ brush is used, perfect in quality 
and long wearing. 

2nd. Every bristle and hair is held by pure, best quali- 
~b oe yan oe coal tar, chemical imitation of ae 
is used in our factory. ‘‘Rubber’’ means PURE hUBB! 
in ‘all WHITING-ADAMS VULCAN RUBBER CEMENIED 
BRUS . The butts of bristles or hair are completely 
saturated and roe with STRICTLY PURE RUBBER 
in semi-liquid state, and then vulcanized hard as granite. 

8rd. WHITING-ADAMS Brushes cost little and wear 
long. Our large volume of business reduces cost of manu- 
—— to lowest point, and selling prices are made near to 


4th. Manufacturing brushes as we have for over 106 years 
means that we know brushes, and users of our brushes re- 
ceive the full benefit of our brush knowledge. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 


Whiting-Adams Brushes awarded Gold Medal and Official 
Blue Ribbon, the highestaward at Panama-Pacific 
Exrosition, 1915 


























(To be continued in December Boys’ Lire) 


PATRIOTIC PROGRAMS 
easily prepared from our catalog of Plays, 
Drills, Songs, Exercises, Etc. 

GET THE NEW SCOUT SONG 
“Hello, Boys, Are You Hiking Today?” 
It’s a hummer. Price 25c. 

Send for free catalog. 


THE ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 











Franklin, Ohio also Denver, Colorado 
301 International Trust Bidg. 
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“OVER THE TOP” 


with a “BLORITE” bugle makes 
victory certain. The clear and 
powerful tone and the great ease 
of blowing of the “BLORITE” 
bugle in Bb have made it a favor- 
ite with our boys “over there” as 
well as with our scouts “over 
here.” 

With the help of our instruction book 
you can learn in a few days all the calls 
and signals used in the U. S. Army and 
Navy, and prepare yourself to study 
other band instruments as the cornet for 
instance. 

You will receive this instruction book 
FREE if you enclose the full amount of 
$5 with your order. If this is not con- 
venient you may send $3 with order and 
promise to pay the balance within 2 
weeks. 


The Blorite Band Instrument Co. 
(Not Inc.) Dept. S7 


1618 W. Lake St., Chicago, II. 
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* day for a 
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me Z0NS += | Books for Boys 
AOOKS/e BO ame (t describes all th~ 
new books about 

e the war, 


dians, 
Boy Scouts, sports 


In- 
schoo! 
and 


‘ life, 
athletics,history and adventure, including 


For the Freedom of the Seas 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 


The Lost Hunters 
The Masters of the Peaks 
By Joseph A. Altsheler 
Fighting for Fairview 
By William Heyliger 
Running Fox 
By Elmer R. Gregor 
and many others. 
Address 


D. A>vvleton & Co., Publishers 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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and best-bu'lt 
**bike’” money can buy! 
Sensation of the bicycle world! 
18 &xclu ive Feaiures 
Any model shipped on approval, |g 
direct from factory, without one | 
in advance. Easy payments 


cent 
if you decide to keep it. Or re- 
turn at our expense. We pay all 


freight. Specia!’ CaristmasCffer 
HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. 
(Est. 22 
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Beautiful Philadelphia. Pa. 
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The Fighting Mascot 


(Continued from page 13) 
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Close together we moved carefully along, 
and we soon found easier poing. Before 
way, boys,” and we followed 
After a few minutes we had reached 
grass-covered fields, and, as a_ light 
flashed, we saw the road not a hundred 
yards ahead. 


CHAPTER XI 


Tue Battie or FLANDERS 


EFORE long we turned off the road 
again, and we found a little farther 
on that they were sending us into the 
trenches. They were more like. brooks 
than trenches. We waded through them 
with the water up to our knees. Half 
dead we were for want of sleep, but if was 
little rest we got that night in all the 
wet. 
It was there we learned that our army 
had been driving the Huns back for al- 
most a week, and that there was big fight- 
ing going on over more than twenty miles 
of line. We were on the edge of the 
great Battle of Flanders, and Fritzie was 
getting his worst beating since the Marne. 
In the morning the storm let up, but it 
was a dark, foggy day and our clothes 
were still sopping wet. I could think of 
nothing but that I wanted to go to sleep, 
and every time I sat down my head began 
‘9 nod. But there was no time to doze. 
They were going to send us into the fight, 
and .we had to clean our guns and make | 
eady. Before long our artillery got to| 
work. They were going to wipe the Ger- 
man trenches out if they could, so we 
could meet Fritzie in the open. 








N the afternoon, soaked and _ tired 
though we were, we went over the top 
and at them. It was mud, mud, mud 
everywhere, and it was all we could do to 
cet through it. We slipped, and fell, and 
wallowed a bit and were up again, and 
with mud caked all over us, we drove for- 
ward through the bullets and shells. 
Ahead of us, in the mist, I saw a gray 
line of men crouching out in the open with 
‘their bayonets ready for us. We went 
into them full tilt, and we found that 
they were lined up in front of trenches 
that had been shot to pieces and almost 
leveled by the big shells. They had no 
place of refuge left. 

A Hun rose up out of a hole in front 
of me, and the mud and water was drip- 
ping from him as he jabbed at me with 
his bayonet. I caught his gun against 
mine and turned it. And then I got him 
‘n the stomach. He dropped back into 
his hole, and I heard the mud splash as 
he fell. 

Near by some Boches were jumping 
into a dugout through a door in the top. 
We went for them, and the door closed 
with a bang. We tried to break through, 
but the door was made of steel and was 
fastened tight. The whole dugout was 
steel and concrete and had held fast 
through all the shell-fire that had wiped 
out the trench. If we had pried away 
at it all night we wouldn’t have made a 
dent. 

A group of 


bombers came up and 
crouched down 


beside the door to wait 








for it to open. 


“Fritzie ‘ll ‘ave to open up some time,” 


| said a fat Tommy, who held a bomb in his 
long we heard someone calling out, “This | fist, “and w’en ’e does we'll drop a few of 
ihe voice. | these into ’im.” 


HE Huns’ line went all to pieces as 

we drove into it, and in not much more 
than a minute there were hundreds of 
Boches with their hands in the air, singing 
“Kamerad!” Then we went on to attack 
the second line, and there, too, we found 
the trenches almost wiped out and the 
Huns waiting for us in front of them. 
They had had such an awful dose of shell- 
fire that they didn’t put up much of a 
fight, and the cold steel we gave them did 
the trick in no time. 

I came back with three prisoners who 
had been turned over to me to take to the 
rear. One of them was an officer, and he 
was showing signs of getting balky. I 
tickled him with the point of my bayonet, 
and he gave a yell and went ahead with- 
out any more trouble. I drove the three 
of them along in front of me through the 
mud, and it was as easy as driving 
horses. But I was a bit worried when I 
saw the fog creeping in around us again, 
thinking that if it got thick they might try 
to break away. 

They must have been thinking the same 
thing, for, when the fog did thicken up a 
bit, one of them jumped into it and ran. 
I fired at him, and I must have hit him 
somewhere, for I heard him yell, but he 
kept on running. I couldn’t go after him 
with the other two on my hands, and be- 
fore I could shoot again he was hidden in 
the fog. But I was thankful he wasn’t my 
officer. 

The fighting was still going on all along 
the line, but I didn’t have any more of it 
that day. 
I found a fairly dry spot in our trench, 
with nobody near, and I curled up in it for 
a bit of rest. 





a pre morning we went to work dig- 
zing trenches where the shells had 
leveled those of the Huns, and filling sand 
bags for the parapets. As it grew dark 
we were hurried up to the new front and 
into a trench we had taken from the Ger- 
mans, but which had been left in fairly 
good shape. The Boches were getting 
ready to attack, and we had small chance 
to sleep. 

About two hours after dark their artil- 
lery opened up strong, and a little later 
they came at us. We climbed up and met 
them in front of the sand bags. We put 
the bayonets to them, and the punishment 
they got from us was more than they 
could stand. Little by little we pushed 
them back, and when their line broke we 
chased them through the mud, stumbling 
over the dead and wounded. 

It was‘then that I saw Spike, going for- 
ward a few feet away from me. A little 
later I caught sight of Bonesey. Spike 
was just behind him, keeping the same 
distance as they went forward, and I knew 
it was no German he was after. He was 
tracking Bonesey and waiting for his 
chance. I ran forward.to give Bonesey a 
warning, but I hadn’t reached him when 
Spike raised his gun and fired. Bonesey 
clapped a hand to his cheek where the 
bullet had cut a gash through the skin, 
and at the same time a German in front 
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of him fell forward, dead, killed by the 
same bullet. Bonesey wheeled around 
with his gun raised ready to shoot, but 
Spike had made off into the dark, and we 
didn’t see him again till the fighting was 
over. 

We might have complained to an officer 
of what Spike had done, but what would 
we gain by it? Spike could say he had 
shot at the German, and we could never 
prove that he hadn’t. And yet we knew 
well that he would try the same trick 
again, svoner or later. 

“Some of these nights, or some day in a 
fog, ’ell get one of us,” Bonesey said, 
“unless we get ’im first. I’m goin’ to shoo, 
‘im in the next fight, Mascot, providin’ the 
chance comes me way.” 

But Bonesey’s chance didn’t come in 
Flanders, though we fought there for a 
full week longer, driving them back mile 
after mile, taking the heart out of them 
till they wanted to fight no more and 
wished they had never crossed the Rhine. 

ON’T let me forget the man from 

America, for I have been so busy 
telling about the fighting that I haven’t 
mentioned that chummy lad who made us 
forget our troubles as he told us of his 
adventures in strange lands. His name 
was McBride. A tall, skinny chap he was, 
with a twinkle in his eyes and a good 
word for everybody. He was one of the 
new men in our company, and was getting 
his first look at the war. 

Many a queer story McBride told us of 
digging gold in the Klondike, of hunting 
bears in the Rocky Mountains, of cowboy 
life on the plains, for he had been every- 
where in America where there was adven- 
ture to be found. 

“Now let me ask yer, did yer ever see 
any Indians?” a lad we had nicknamed 
“Piccadilly” said to him one day. 

“Sure,” McBride answered. “Lots of 
‘em. I’ve fought against ’em when they 
were trying to raid New York City. We 
drove ’em back into Jersey, where they 
got away in the woods.” 

“What yer givin’ us!” growled Picca- 
dilly, his little eyes getting red, as they al- 
way did when he was angry. “Do yer 
think I know no more of America than to 
swallow one like that? There’s no In- 
dians within two hundred miles of New 
York.” 

“You're right,” spoke up McBride, with- 
out so much as blinking. “Did I say New 
York? It was a slip of the tongue. It 
was Buffalo 1 meant.” 

“That’s more like it,” said Piccadilly. 

“They came again a few days later,” 
McBride went on, “and did a war dance 
around the edge of the town. Then they 
raided us, waving their tomahawks and 
yelling fit to freeze your blood. They cap- 
tured the mayor, tied him to a stake, stuck 
pine needles into his skin and set fire to | 
them. Then they scalped him. We res- 
cued him just in time, but he’s had to} 
wear a toupee ever since.” | 

“You should have fighting enough over | 
there, without comin’ to this bloomin’ 
place,” Piccadilly said. 

“IT wanted a change,’ McBride ex- 
plained. “And I thought I’d like to see 
England and take a squint at the King.” 

“It’s easy seein’ ’im,” Bonesey put in. 
“T've met ’im ’undreds of times as he 
strolled along the street with a_ gold 
crown on ’is ’ead, an ermine robe flappin’ 
round ’im and a big cigar between ’is | 
teeth.” 

Of course, old Bonesey was spoofing the | 
Yankee lad—‘stringing” or “joshing,” as | 
they say in America. 
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“Listen to me, Sister 


“Tm going to run “They showed me a 
down to Brown and wonderful little device 
Smith's this morning yesterday. It’s the 
and select that bicy- 
cle I promised you 
for your birthday. 





“And do you know, it really 
doubles the joys of cycling 


—no work and all play — 
because you can ride 
all day and coast half 
way. 

‘But that is not all— it 
makesthe bicycle the safest 
vehicle in the world — 
gives you instant control 
— stopping in less than a 
wheel's length.” 

So be sure there is a New 
Departure Coaster Brake 
on the next wheel 
you buy, or dealer 
will gladly put one 
on your old bike. 
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WEBSTER'S NEW Whatever yous question; <beit the pro. 
INTERNATIONAL f,2'coning of barrage, ace, fourth Sm 
DICTIONARY fa xiukscamon/feze, Bocho, ctc-this Supreme 
To-Day Facts are demanded as never before. Exact infor- 


mation is indispensable. Hundreds of thousands 

of people in all walks of life use, profit from, 

and enjoy this vast fund of information. | 
Are you equipped to win ? 
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America and her allies have won the 
Everybody knows that except the Huns. But 
only a permanent peace is worth while, one. that 
settles the war for good. It may take a year or 
longer to draw the fangs and clip the claws of 
the beast of Berlin. Meantime, red-blooded 
Americans want to keep cicse watch on every 
advance of the victorious armies of America and 
her allies. 


National War Maps 


enable you to keep posted on every movement. 
More real information is given in this group of maps than in others selling 
at $1.00 to $5.00. This wonderful combination of maps shows the West front 
on a’ large scale. !t shows Europe wiih all the battle lines. It contains 
large scale maps of Italy, Germany, Russia, the United States, and the 
entire world—sixteen big pages, 14x11% in., beautifully engraved in colors. 


Ee-pr, Fismes is pronounced Feem, Zee- 
How Do You Pronounce Ypres? brugge is. pronounced Zabrog and so on. 





Hundreds of names of foreign cities, The maps are indexed for location and 
villages, and rivers are difficult for Ameri- show the flag of the nations in colors. 
cans to pronounce. These maps contain a Every man, woman and child wants 
pronouncing index. You can soon rattle off this group of maps. Youn want one This 


the names like a native. Ypres is called is how you can get it FREB. 


How to Get a Set of War Maps and a Big Flag FREE 


Send us your name and address and we will send you sixteen sets of 
maps. Distribute them for us among your friends and neighbors at fifty 
cents each (just half our regular price of $1.00 each) remit us the $8.00 
collected and we will send you free a map for your own use and include 
with it absolutely free, as a special premium, a great, big, handsome 
American Flag. This flag is of heavy materials, seventy by forty inches 
in size. Think of it—twenty square feet of flag. It has double stitched 
edges and seams and will last longer than the war. The rich, blood red stripes 
and ultramarine blue field are in fast colors that when washed will run 
like “Old Glory’? ran at Chateau Thi2rry and the Marne—not at all. 


Show Your Colors Do People Want 


Millions of our boys are 
“Over There” and on the way. These Maps? 
If you can’t go, break Olid Yes, we should say they do. 


Glory to the breeze. Let ev- We have distributed tens of 
erybody know you are ready thousands of them in this way. 
to back our boys in fighting Some folks sell them all within 
this thing out instead of lay- an hour, and order two. three, 
ing down arms and letting the or half a dozen extra sets. 
Kaiser tell us what sort of Little girls twelve years old 
peace the world is going to send us the money collected 
have. for them by return mail, 


SEND NO MCNEY—JUST YOUR NAME 


You take absolutely no risk. Don’t send us one cent in advance. You 
can seil the maps, for we tell you how. We have been publishing maps for 
the past thirty-four years and this combination is the auickest seller we 
have ever issued. Remember, we trust you fully. If you love your country’s 
flag, that is enough for us. Your credit is good. Send us your name and 
your nearest express office and we will send you the maps. 

a3 If you are in a hurry to get your 
How to Get the Flag Immediately flag, send us $8.00 with your name 
and we will immediately forward sixteen maps, an extra one for your own 
use and enclose the flag in the same package. We will also include as an 
extra premium (because of the advance payment) a nice World War sou- 


venir gift. 
Single sets of maps will he sent prepaid 
ce. $1.00 


to any address upon receipt of price____ 


NATIONAL MAP COMPANY “"4z2s""° 


441 NATIONAL BLDG., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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The older trappers have gone towar. Theres a tremendous 
demand for FURS AT HIGH PRICES, Fur bearing animals 
are plentiful all around you — READ THIS AD. 


WEIL PAYS THE MOST, REMITS QUICKEST, 


sends you SPOT CASH for every Fur and Skin you ship. 
WE WANT ALL KINDS, such as MUSKRAT, FOX, MARTEN, MINK. 
BEAVER, BEAR, WOLF, OPOSSUM, and Everything. We want to send 
you, entirely FREE, our Illustrated TRAPPER’S GUIDE, a large book 
that tells all about trapping, skinning and curing Furs. Besides, we will 
send you our Price-Lists as issued all the season to keep you posted on 
values, Remember, we are a Big House with $1,000,000 Capital, cen- 
trally located, and fifty years old. We shall need every Fur you catch. 
pe. supply Rh. — with the best TRAPS and the VERY BEST 
, and can help you in many ways t F s ar. y 
us today, with name and address plainly. F vtec tient & 


WEIL BROS. & COMPANY, Box 122, FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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TS McBride was much given to 
boasting, though not so much about 
himself as of his country. But even with 
all his boasting, we all liked him well, and 
there was never a time when he wasn’t 
glad to cheer us up a bit with his tales of 
the wild places he had lived in. He told us 
of his life in the high mountains and there 
wasn’t a man among us who didn’t wish he 
was out of the blooming war and in some 
such place as that. 

“That’s the life, son,” he would say. 
“It beats the trenches; and, believe me, 
I’m going back, too, when this fuss is over.” 

The bullets would be flying over us and 
the big guns roaring as he told his stories, 
but I didn’t seem to hear them at all. I 
was way over there in America digging 
gold and hunting bears. 


CHAPTER XII 
An Enemy Leaves Us 


ANY a lad was missing from our 

company when we went on the 
march again. Some were lying under the 
daisies in Flanders, some were among the 
wounded in the hospitals, and a few were 
in German prison camps. 

We filed out one night from the trenches 
where the big battle had been fought, and 
took the road to the south. The dreadful 
rains were over, the stars were all out, 
and we were a jolly lot as we swung along, 
singing and joking into France. 

But toward the end of the first day we 
were marching along in the dust under a 
scorching hot sun, and our water bottles 
were empty. We had come a long way 
through the heat and our tongues were 
dry with thirst. We came to a pool of 
water beside the road, and some of the 
soldiers ran up and drank from it, though 
the water was warm and muddy. More of 
us were about to try it, but the officers 
stopped us. They said the Germans had 
been there —_ a short time before, and 
that they might have put poison in the 
pool, that being a favorite trick of theirs. 

When the lads who had drunk the water 
heard that they began to worry. And 
they had reason to, for soon they all 
turned terribly sick and one dropped dead. 


HEN we turned into the fields be- 

side the road that evening to spend 
the night I caught sight of the fat bomber 
who had been squatting over the steel door 
of the dugout where the Germans were 
trapped in the Battle of Flanders, and I 
went up to him and asked him what had 
happened to those Huns. 

“We waited a full hour for them,” he 
said, “and then they lifted. the bloomin’ 
doer a bit and we dropped the presents 
we ’ad for them through the crack. There 
may be pieces of ’em lyin’ around there 
yet. There was about thirty of ’em, I 
should judge, though some of ’em were in 
so many pieces that me ’ead is achin’ yet 
from the job of tryin’ to count ’em.” 


| was like a dreadful dream, that long 
march of ours from village to village, 
for every day, almost every hour, we came 
to some new sight that saddened us or 
sent our blood running cold. 

Louder and louder, too, the big guns 
spoke as we moved on into the south, 
and we thought the Boches must have 
made up their minds to get even for the 
beating we had given them in Flanders. 
At one spot the shells were falling in the 
road and we had to go through the fields. 

Then a shell struck a few steps away 
from me and burrowed into the ground 








under my feet. The explosion sent me up 
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into the air, and when I fell the flying | 
earth came down and buried me deep. 
Some of the lads set to work with shovels, 
trying to dig me out, and if they hadn't 
worked fast I should have been done for. 
They dug down till they came to one of 
my feet, and they pulled me out by the 
leg. I was half dead, and it took some 
time to bring me back to life, but they 
doctored me and I was as sound as ever. 


it wasn’t in the trenches this time. We 
found the Boches in a village, where, as 
they lay hidden in the cellars of ruined 
houses, they fired at us with machine guns. 
Our artillery opened up on them, and then 
we went in with the bayonets. They 
raked the streets with their machine-gun 
fire, and we had to shelter ourselves be- | 
hind the broken walls of the buildings. 
Then we would run out when the firing 
died down and charge them. 

There was one cellar on top of a little 
rise in the ground where the Boches gave 
us the hardest work of all. They had sev- 
eral machine guns with them and they 
were behind broken stone walls that were | 
a foot thick. Two or three times they | 
drove us back, and it looked as if we 
should have to lose many men before get- 
ting them. Our officers called us off after 
a time. 

“I'm goin’ to get those blighters meself,” 
I heard the fat bomber say. He had a 
talk with our Captain, and then disap- 
peared. The next time I saw him he was 
crawling along on his stomach behind 
some piles of broken stones. From there 
he crept into a patch of long grass on the 
slope leading up to the cellar where the 
Boches lay. A few minutes later he ran 
forward, right in front of the muzzles of 
their guns. In a moment he was up on the 
cellar wall. 

Then there came a crash, followed by 
another almost in the same second. A 
cloud of smoke and dirt rose up, and we 
gave a yell and charged. There wasn’t a 
man left to meet us—only the dead and 
wounded—but just outside the wall we 
found the fat bomber, crouching low and 
nursing an ugly cut in his forehead. 

There was still some fighting going on 
in other parts of the village, but it didn’t 
last long. We passed big groups of Hun 
prisoners, and more were running in all 
the time with their hands raised and call- 
ing, “Kamerad !” 


ye we got into the fighting again, but 





HEN we began the search for our 

dead and wounded, and there were 
many of them, for the machine guns had 
been pouring a dreadful fire into us. 

It was then, as I was helping in the 
search, that I found, lying beside a cellar 
wall, a lad whose face I thought I knew, 
though it was covered with blood and dirt. 
He was still alive and just able to call out 
feebly for help, but he was going fast. 

“Blimey !” he whispered as I bent over 
him. “So it’s you, ye little devil!” 

Then I knew him. It was Spike. 

“°’Old me up, matie,” he pleaded in a 
voice so weak I could hardly hear him. 
“I knows I’m goin’, for it’s gettin’ dark.” 

The sun was shining down on us, but I 
knew the light was going out for him for 
good and all. 

“I ’opes the Lord may forgive me for 
the black deeds I’ve done,” he mumbled. 
“Take me ’and, matie, and say there’s no 
’ard feelin’s before I goes.” 

"So I took his hand, and the next moment 
his eyes closed and I heard a rattle in his 
throat. 








Scout Masters and Scout Troops 


100 100 
Glass Slides ~ Film Slides 
Weigh 20 lbs. Weigh 6 ozs. 


wr a TOURISCOPE you can increase the local interest in 
Scout Work among parents and boys; put more pep in the 
boys of your troop and at the same time reduce greatly or entirely 
your financial problems. 

One or two lectures will pay for a TOURISCOPE,—then all is 
profit except a small rental charge for films and lectures. 

THE TOURISCOPE projects non-inflammable film slides of superior photo- 
graphic quality, also GLASS SLIDES of standard size. ; s 
Anyone can operate it. The film slides come wound on a spool. This spool is 
placed in the machine and moved across the objective lenses by a simple 
manual movement which not only changes the pictures but sets into operation 
an automatic shutter which dissolves one picture into the other. 

Lectures on Scout work. With the co-operation of the Boy Scout Head- 
quarters we are preparing several lectures on Scout activity. Every Scout 
Troop will want these. You will find them of great assistance to your troop. 
Just Released—‘‘With General Allenby in the Holy Land”—a thrilling illus- 
trated war lecture. 

“At Home and Abroad”—the Y. M. C. A. Boys and the War. 

Help win the war by arousing patriotism, give these lectures. Secure the 
use of a hall, or your church, push the sale ot tickets, the community will 
fill the building. 


Burton Holmes Travelettes Cover the World 
The world’s foremost traveler, photographer and lecturer, Burton Holmes, has 
granted the Touriscope Company exclusive use of his large and popular collec- 
tion of “still’ pictures. Mr. Holmes has traveled the four corners of the 
globe, his collection is the finest in existence and covers almost any subject 
you may want io lecture on. A complete written lecture will be sent with 
every film rented. 


Write us today for complete information on THE TOURISCOPE and the many ways it can be 
of assistance to you in your scout work. Its use should be included in your fall and winter program. 


GEO. W. BOND, Sales Mgr. 
TOURISCOPE COMPANY 


14 W. Washington St., Chicago 
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Dad’s Christmas Present 


Boys, what do you think of this? Have 
you ever seen anything in any store as swell asthis 
Guaranteed Biack Seal Grain Genuine Leather 
Pocket Book for only 


6 


We Stamp Dad’s Name in 23k Gold Free 
Any name engraved in 23k gold free of charge 
(street number 20c, 3 20c, fraternal emblems 
extra). We also en- 
23-KARAT-GOLD NAME ve the Army or Navy 
BILLFOLO CHECKBOOK HOLDER insignia, 25c each—some 
ocket-companion for 

ther Bill in camp. 


More Than Your 
Money’s Worth 


Boys, here is oyg proposi- 
tior: Send us an r (if you 
can’t gct a money- seni 
postage) and we will mail the 
at once, If they don’t 
k like More Than Your 
Money’s Worth we will send 
your money back immediately 
, —we have been in business for 
youre. You will be proud to own one of thece et 
s yourself—sister, mother and brother would like one, 
too. Oui Leather Goods 









Fost- 
paid 
Itis the 1919 Model of our 
famous“‘American Bankroll”” 
—alarge,combinationBill-foid, 
purse, holder, 

and Photo-case, size 8x43-4 

inches folded. Iron strong—yet won- 


derfally limp and flexible. Has 1919- 
1920 Me with 48 ~— of 


as First Aid Presidents 


y, 
JOHN HJONES “| 

of the U.S., Health Information, 

Inventory and Expense A t: 


) |. CHICAGO 
Telephone Numbers, Addresses,etc. 


Also sold in $100 Quality. Your Sunday 
Pocket Book. Made of very strong black Morocco + Kiah aumeal ehalaer oF 
grain genuine leather—you couldn’t wear it out. tree with orders or sent alone for 10c postage. 


U.S. Leather GoodsCo. #: 25 Dept.48-P 106-8-10 W. LakeSt., Chicago 
4) 
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handled Colt. 
bodies. 

“J do run into the darndest things,” he 
muttered. 





66 GQENOR JEFF! Senor Jeff!” came a 

* voice from outside the door. Reddy 
tore the rifle out of Al’s unresisting hand, 
and tried to lever a shell into the chamber. 
It was empty. But one cheering thought 
crossed his mind: ‘Mexican! I can lick 
any Greaser on earth.” 

He stepped to one side of the door, and 
as the voice whined, “Senor Jeff, I mus’ tell 
you that ze sheriff know I ain’ got no wife,” 
Reddy ordered, “Come in!” He meant to 
say more but the heart in his throat cut off 
further speech. The door swung open and 

a short, heavy set man stumbled in. 

Reddy gave him no time to get his bear- 
ings, but sprang as the man stumbled, and 
they both went down and rolled under the 
table. Generations of red-headed fighters 
rose up in the slender body of Reddy 
Brant, and he drove his fists into the body 
and face of the scared and surprised Mexi- 
can. Like a young wild-cat he clawed and 
smashed with hand and foot. 

“Dog-gone - uh - bushwhackers !” grunted 
Reddy. “Show you! Lick—you—” 

He tore his right arm loose, leaving the 
sleeve in the other’s grip, and drove up- 
ward with the whole force of his slender 
body. The hard little fist caught the Mexi- 
can on the chin with a dull splat, and the 
Mexican sprawled from his haunches and 
landed flat on his back. It was a clean 
knockout. Reddy leaned against the table 

and contemplated his fallen foe. He 

panted a little, rubbed his skinned knuckles, 
and heaved a great sigh | of relief: “Lick 
any Mexican I ever seen,” he informed the 
inert figure at his feet. 


“6 HY designate any certain nation- 

ality?” asked a voice. Reddy 
whirled, and there in the open window, 
leaning on the sill, with a big gun hanging 
idly in his hand, was Piegan Waugh. The 
big hat shaded the upper part of his face, 
but Reddy could see a smile wreathe the 
thin lips as he glanced around the place. 
He slapped his hat and nodded. 

“Reddy, you sure are the clean-up kid, 
if anybody asks me. Shoot each other?” 

“Loft broke,’ explained Reddy, feeling 
weak in the knees. “I hunted for you, and 
—and the darn loft broke down in the 
dark, and this here darn Greaser he 1 

The Mexican sat up, rubbing his chin, 
and gazed vacantly around. 

“Clean-up kid,’ repeated Piegan Waugh, 
admiringly. “Gee mighty! Mixed up with 
two of the worst murderers on earth, and 
then licked my deputy. Gee mighty!” 

“Your deputy?” asked Reddy, wonder- 
ingly, pointing at the Mexican. 

“Yeah. They didn’t know it though. 
Let’s go home and have a banquet to cele- 
brate, eh, Reddy?” 

Reddy shuffled his feet and scratched his 
head ruefully. 

“You didn’t eat them, did you?” asked 
the sheriff, sadly. 

“Nope. That feller over there shot a 
hole in the can.” 





“Pshaw!” and then, hopefully: “In the 
cupboard?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Haw! Haw! Them’s pears. Peaches 


under my bunk. Able to travel, Miguci?” 
“Si Senor.” Miguel got to his feet, ard 
leaned against the table. “Si, Senor. 
What you call heem—clean out keed? 
“Clean-up kid. Good name, eh?” 
“Bueno,” grinned Miguel, shrugging his 
shoulders. “Bueno. Direction no matter.” 
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Reddy gazed at the inert | 
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HIS is a part of a giant 


Meccano Derrick. Study 
its massive beams, pulleys and 


cables, boys. It’s typically 
Meccano — an_ engineering 
masterpiece. You can easily 


build this gem of mechanical 
construction when you own a 
Meccano outfit. Also looms 
that weave colored fabrics, 
cranes, draw-bridges, towers 
with elevators in them and 
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working machines. 


Outfits No. 1 to No. 6 contain sim- 
ple instructions and material to 
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comes Book No. 2 with a hundred 
more—just out; 


free; 








35 cents at your dealer’s. 
models by following the easy instructions. 


Meccano Wonder Book Free 


Tells all about Meccano and gives prices of all the outfits. 
receive a copy of the Meccano Magazine, a live boys’ publication. 
send name and address now! 


MECCANO CO., INC., 
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Send for Our New Catalog J-28 
Send for a eg NOW 
It is pocket siz — con- 
tains 248 p th 

over 1,100 iiustrations 

and describes in_ plain, 
clear langage all about 

Bells, PuUs&@ Suttons, 

Batteric3, Te ephone and 

Telegraph Material, Elec- 

tric Toys. Surgiar aad 

Fire Alarm Coutrivances, 
Electric Call Belts, Elec- 

tric Alarm Clocks, Medi- 
cal Batteries, Motor Boat 

Horns, Electrically Heat- 


vinatruments, 
ielegranh Supplies, 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., INC, 


wy Chicago: t. 
17 Park Place 114 8. Wells St. 1106 bine Bt. 
San Francisco Office: 608 Mission St. 








Build a :nodelof this oot Military 
Tractor Used in the U.S. Army 





and Fly 
Model War Aeroplanes 


and learn ee ® Princip es of Aviation. We furnish 
scoarmse “7 cale Drawings and Building 
ng "heseauian that show how to build 3- 
foot models of War-famous Aeroplanes that will 
look and fly just like real man-carrying machines. 
Send for DRAWINGS and INSTRUCTIONS Right Away 
iss Military Tractor Wright Biplane 
— Seno lane 
Ricup Monoplane 25¢ Curtiss Flying Boat 
abe | Monovl (7 ane oP 80) Cecil Peoli Racer 
Send 60 roy on 48-page Aeroplane Catalogue about 
Model Aeroplanes, Supplies, Prices, ete. Send Now. 


*DEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Warren St. and West Broadway, New York 
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We Are Ready To 
Answer The Call 


Scouts are always eager and prepared to answer the call—whether 
the call be for active participation in any of the various war service activi- 
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ties or some special bit of scout service. = 
Likewise the Department of Scout Supplies is ready to answer the call for all off- 3 
‘ ° . = 
cial Scout equipment and supplies. Here on these pages are a few seasonable items a 
= scouts will be needing just about now. | 
= . ik = ' 
e E T For Winter Hikes 1 
= 
= very roop No. 1286. = 
2 ENAMELED COOK- =| 
= Should Have a Record Book NG OUTFIT. 3 
= Cooking pot, drink- a 
= ing cup — mess =| 
= Get ready for wel ty gan wth = 
=2 | ag me ——. _. =| 
= t inclu ° 
the Fall Work leet = 2 
No. 3516 See Peer BereRerecer i: 
$ Scoutmasters’ Troop No. 1372. | 
ly Record Book. A loose TERS ee SILVER PLATED & 
= \|:J||| leaf, three ring binder, ——. onthe Png = 
: TROOP RECORDS i) | size 8Y, x II inches, piece camp set for = 
{|i covered with durable png ny 2 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 1} 4’! khaki and stamped — appearance than =| 
A] with black lettering. SS > : > steel or other metal, 3 
Hii} £2 . with just as) much | 
Hi Complete with record wear. The fact that 3 
Hi i blanks, sufficient for these are made by silverware manufacturers of national repu- =| 
Wie h f tation is sufficient assurance that both material and work- S 
il A the average troop for manship are high grade. The knife is of good proportions for  =& 
== ||\ud One year. Express, a_ knife of this character, with a 4-inch blade and 3%-inch = 
= | llect plain handle, made of solid steel in one piece, plated with pure = 
= a silver and well finished. This, together with the silver plated = 
= 18% Nickel Silver base, fork and spoon, complete a table set = 
= of durable ware, especially adapted for hard camp use and, => 
= $2.75 being rust proof, easier to keep clean. Fork and table spoon = 
= are 7 in. long. Each set put up in a gray flannelette roll. =] 
= EE, BE OD. Sand nccnatecsamemhidbemns neem $1.00 = 
= Scout Guard Ropes Are Now In Stock : 
= No. 1276. Useful to Scouts when on parade duty, at rallies and exhibitions. = 
ee Also valuable in emergencies and rescue work. Length 15 feet; equipped with = 
=} snap fastener and ring for joining to other ropes. White.........eeeeees: 45c = 
2 Pa GEE 0 06046 0.006006600600800006606066500660060006060000460000 600" $5.00 = 
= Wins GOTT. Den, Bet Gels cele. noni ck ecacsccecsnsccwcscccesaaswasas 60c = 
E ee ee en ee Oe eee ere ere $6.50 = 
= e = 
a A War-Time Measure To Save Paper 4 
= As a means of conserving the supply of paper, the Supply Department has issued a re- 3 
3 duced size supplement to the May Ist catalog instead of the regular Fall catalog. War con- = 
ditions make it necessary to raise the price of some articles. In several instances, however, = 
= prices have been lowered. The May Ist prices have therefore been withdrawn and prices 2 
= listed in the October | 7th issue of Scouting are now in effect. = 
_ | Be Sure You Get Your Copy of Oct. 17th “SCOUTING” | | 
| ure You Get I our Copy of Uct. _ | 
= 
DEPARTMENT OF SCOUT SUPPLIES =| 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA ™ ATH GYENUE | 
NEW YORK Z 
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: SCOUT | wear | SCOUT SWEATERS 
MACKINAWS | oF FICIAL] ,.Ui2iteid 22 SSE ed 


convenience for Scouting, 


Cine. Guat, eepeetnns-aok INSIGNIA school and general wear than 


er icht 
SS ee ee this olive drab sweater, which 





No. 564 


for some time to come. . e 
Uncle Sam needs thousands is suitable for use with the reg- 
of them for his army boys ulation Scout uniform. This 
“over there.” In spite of NOTE popular style has a standing 

collar to fit under Scout coat, 


png Beg may oman Order must be = pockets, Caw Saigane, 
e opular coats this | gi ipping weight, s. Boys’ 
alga we have a sufh- signed by your sizes, including 34 chest 
cient supply on hand. With | Scoutmaster | No. 594 ............+-- $4.25 
one of these warm coats, 
the Scout uniform is com- 
lete for Winter wear. 
hese are olive drab, all 
wool with big rolling collar, 
two pockets and belted at 
waist. A garment for every- 
day use with a Scout's reg- 
ular clothes or his uniform, 
the kind that will give long 
service. Order by age size 








No. 111. EMBROI- 
DERED _ INSIGNIA. 
Provided as a further 
mark of identifica- 
tion of members of 
the Boy Scouts of 
America. It is em- 
broidered in red silk 
on a strip of khaki 
to be sewed on the 








for boys. Sizes 12, 14, 

and 18 ears. Shipping | left breast of uniform, coat or shirt, direct- 

weight, 4 lbs. ly above the flap of the pocket, as -“* 
ccceelSe 


3 are CR a rr ee 
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erous in its proportions and nothing has been ski: 
khaki camp blanket with years of hard service in it. 


SPECIAL BLANKET VALUES 


HIGH GRADE KHAKI FOR SCOUT LEADERS 


CAMP BLANKET 
No. 1334. BLANKET. Scout- 


masters especially will be inter- 
ested in this splendid blanket. 
It is absolutel rst quality, and 
a regulation U. S. Army Blanket, 
size 66 in. x 84 in. Big and gen- 
imped in the making. A high grade 
You can defy the cold and 





keep warm as toast under one of these sturdy blankets, when you sleep in the 
big No. 1398. BLANKET. When you sleep in 


saving to you at $8.50. 
higher prices. Shipping weight, 4 Ibs. .......... coe 


Our good fortune in buying these before prices advanced makes a 
This same quality is being sold in many stores at much | the open and there is a cool zest in the air, 
. a heavy woolen army blanket is_ mighty 
“comfy” and in fact, indispensable. Blankets 
of the same quality will keep our boys warm 








TED 


this winter ““Over There”—and they will keep 
ou warm “Over Here.” A durable woolen 


BLANKET PINS : 
khaki blanket. Sizes range from 64 in. x 76 


No. 1358. BLANKET PIN. Nickel plated, heavy | ° t a a 

; : ‘ ; in. to 66 in. x 84 in. Sold just as they come 

steel wire, 4 in. Protected point. Card of six..15¢ | as to size at one price. Shipping weicht 
CE) GN: ssa Sep aduan Coad twe-ses'eibs occ d EES Ramses cae treads ediaas on eaaxs $7.50 
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NEW SCOUT NECKERCHIEFS ARE IN STOCK 


Owing to abnormal conditions in the fabric market, both here and abroad, due to war conditions it has been found 
impossible to continue to supply a dependable neckerchief at the former price of 35 cents each. A contract has been 
placed for a year’s supply of neckerchiefs in all the colors listed in the catalog and these are now available. The 
material adopted is a splendid quality of heavy pongee, of the same size but greatly superior to the merceen necker- 
chiefs previously supplied. They are of excellent appearance, well worth the price of 50 cents which we are compelled 
to sell them for. A limited supply of the old style merceen neckerchiefs is available in the undernoted colors and 
while these last, can be had at the listed price of 35 cents each. The colors of merceen in stock are Lemon, Dark 

rown, Orange, Sky Blue, Gray, Black and Light Green. 

In ordering the new pongee neckerchiefs specify number and color as follows:— 





PONGEE NECKERCHIEFS 
620—Red 524—Tea Green 628—Royal Blue 632—Gray 
621—Maroon @25—Moss Green 629—Violet 633—Black 50° 7 
622—Orange ¢26—Dark Green 630—Khaki 634—Sky Blue 
623—-Lemon 627—Navy Blue 631—Dark Brown 635—Cold 
DEPARTMENT OF SCOUT SUPPLIES 
FIFTH AVENUE 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA ™ new york 
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The pride of every boy is 
his Atherton. It’s the one 


part of his bike he values 


most—and rightfully so, for he 
can always depend on its mechan- 
ism. It’s never out of order and 
requires only a few drops of oil 
once a year. The 


ATHERTON COASTER BRAKE 










satisfaction with every sale. 
Free Initial Letter for Your Bicycle 
A beautiful design in five harmonious colors. Simply send names and 
addresses of three loca! bicycle dealers. Better write today—write now. 
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Good dealers sell it—they realize that the most lasting and profitable business is built on ian 


BUFFALO METAL GOODS Co., 184 Winchester Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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‘“ Football Days ane. 

are Hungry Days” 


UT after the game comes the best part of 
the day—the Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
sandwiches! They go right to the spot, with 
a taste unlike anything else in the world. 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter tastes good be- 
cause every process in its making helps bring 
out the roasted peanut taste. 











‘ Booklet of 
Ask your mother to get you a jar today. zor New 


But be sure it’s Beech-Nut. For Beech-Nut Recipes on 
is the kind from which all the bitter litle Request 
hearts, skins and grit have been removed. 

CEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
































The boy who takes pride in his New York 
work finds “Red Devil” Tools 


“RED DEVIL” Tools | | Carey Printing Co. 
For Boys Who Take Pride 10th Avenue and 36th Street 











worthy of his use. We make 


them as good as tools can pos- | Printers of BOYS’ LIFE 


sibly be made—and guarantee 
them. Atalldealersorwriteus. and over 40 other Leading 







Smith & Hemenway Co.,Inc., 103 Coit St.,Irviagton,N.J. Publications 











The Ethics of Trapping 


(Continued from page 27) 
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PEAKING of “professional” trappers 

leads us around to a subject concern- 
ing which the average boy doubtless finds 
himself ‘on the fence,” so to speak,—that 
is, regarding the desirability of becoming 
a trapper in a commercial way, or in other 
words, adopting trapping as a means of 
earning a living. 

In order to make a success of fur trap- 
ping, one has got to devote to it his best 
thought and his best daily efforts. There 
is no royal road to success in trapping. 
The business must be studied hard; and it 
must be learned right, or it will end in 
failures. The trapper matches his knowl- 
edge and experience against the sharpened 
intelligence of the wild animals that have 
survived only because they are so keen. 

Let no scout make the mistake of think- 
ing that fur trapping, even of the humblest 
kind, is a simple business, or easy to learn. 
Like the learning of woodcraft in general, 
every boy who seeks to become a trapper 
can best learn the ins and outs of that 
game from a living teacher who is himself 
successful. 

With but slight exceptions, the fine fur- 
bearing animals of the United States have 
been so thoroughly trapped out that only 
the humblest and cheapest species remain. 
I am not speaking of animals that still 
exist in sufficient numbers that a boy or 
a man can earn a daily wagé in trapping 
them. The great forests like the Adiron- 
dacks, the Maine woods, the forests of 
Pennsylvania, of the Alleghany Mountains, 
of northern Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota still contain the red fox, the 
racoon, the muskrat, skunk, and a very 
small showing of otter and mink. Except 
in Maine, the beaver, as an animal to trap 
in the United States, is down and out. 


HE North American Indian is the 
ideal trapper, and the Canadian and 
American frontiersmen come next. In 
habits they are all much alike. They live 
far from the haunts of men, they abide’ 
in smoky and smelly teepees or log cabins, 
they live on coarse food of very few kinds; 
and in winter they seldom get a bath or 
a haircut. 

From the beginning of the long and 
dreary winter to the end of it, they are 
engaged in a hand-and-foot fight with the 
elements. They must wade countless miles 
through deep snow, and travel on foot 
through fierce storms and terrible cold 
to set their trap lines, and then to visit 
them looking for results. They take great 
risks of getting frozen to death, or meet- 
ing with accidents alone and far from 
help. When traps have been set, they must 
be visited, regularly. 

The modern white trapper lives better 
than the old type, and he keeps himself 
as clean as any other backwoodsman. I 
know some ex-trappers who are mighty 


|fine men, and most companionable; but 


they have been out of the trapping busi- 
ness for nearly ten years. 

As an ethical question, I hold that trap- 
ping with steel traps except for animals 
that are destructive is cruel business and 
unsportsmanlike. I do not believe that 
any boy can engage in trapping profes- 
sionally without a decided dulling of his 
fine and chivalrous feelings toward the 
weak and the helpless, and a certain low- 
ering of his high ideals. In fact, how can 

















any scout become a professional steel-trap 
trapper and live up to the Boy Scout Law? 
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Good Turns Like Chickens 


(Continued from page 5) 
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one or two others who had made the fund 
almost their religion. There was also 
Stubbs Holcombe! And, finally, one never 
knew how the smaller kids would take a 
thing like this. 


UT Billy had a stubborn streak in him 

which made difficulties things to be 
surmounted instead of stumbling blocks. 
Before the noon recess he had passed the 
word around to everyone that there would 
be a special meeting of the troop in one 
of the empty rooms at twelve sharp. Mr. 
Hutchinson, their scoutmaster, was out of 
town, and there was no time to summon 
Hugh Atherton, the assistant, who worked 
in one of the stores. So McBride, as senior 
patrol leader, had to conduct the meet- 
ing, besides acting as principal speaker. 

“What the deuce is up, Bill?” two or 
three spoke at once as they crowded 
around the platform. 

“It’s about something I found out this 
morning.” Billy hesitated an instant, his 
back against the desk, his eyes shifting 
swiftly from one face to another. “Jim 
Wright’s sailing for France on Saturday,” 
he explained abruptly. “And they won’t 
give him leave to come home before he 
oes. 

There was a momentary pause. “Hard 
luck,’ commented Donovan. “Of course, 
he’s keen to go, though.” One or two mur- 
mured perfunctory agreement, but most 
of the boys were silent, looking with puz- 
zled expectancy at McBride. Furn Bar- 
ber’s question seemed to voice the feeling 
of the majority. 

“But what can we do, Bill?” he asked 
at length, in his slow, drawling manner. 
“What’s up to us—to give him a farewell 
present, or something?” 

Billy stared; then laughed oddly. “Yes, 
you might call it that,” he agreed. “You'd 





call it a farewell present, I suppose, though 
it isn’t the sort any of you have in mind. | 
Listen!” He bent forward abruptly, his | 
face suddenly serious. “Jim can’t come | 
home, but his mother could go to him. 
She wants to; she’s dying to. But she has 
no money. You know how poor they are. 
Jim’s pay is all she has to get along on. 
And so it seemed to me—Jim’s an old 
scout and used to be in the troop—it’s up 
to us to send her there.” 

He stopped and there came another 
pause. Several of the boys looked blank. 
“But it costs an awful lot to go to Camp 
Merrill,” said Lynn Bullard doubtfully. 

“It does; the fare is over fifty dollars. 
And we’ve no time to pass the hat even if 
there was a chance of getting that amount 
in time. She’s got to leave at four this 
afternoon to reach Jim on Thanksgiving. 
But if you fellows are willing we won't 
have to do that. We’ve got more than 
enough—in the treasury.” 


y. took a moment for the idea to seep in. 
Then a sudden murmur of protest came 
from the group. 

“Oh, I say, Bill!” objected Lynn Bullard. 
“Why, that’s our fund!” 

“I know it is.’ The boy leaned back 
against the worn edge of the desk, eyes 
sparkling, bright color heightened. “But 
what was the fund for? Chairs, tables— 
junk! What do such things matter when 
maybe it’s the last time she’ll ever see 





="Your Shoes are Just 
Like Mme, Brother” 


“Mine are regular 
Army shoes, too—only 
they’re smaller. That’s 
why I like ’m—but Dad 

\ likes ’m ’cause they wear 
ff like Army shoes, too.” 


| As far as looks, comfort and 


toughness go, they are regu- 
lar Army Shoes—these 


Shoes 


‘‘For|{Work—For Play—For Holiday’’ 


ma. 


QO (Both made by the Menzies Shoe Ga) 
They are made to stand the hard wear that healthy, young Americans give 
shoes, and to still look dressy. Only the first choice of the finest leathers 
goes into them—and the workmanship is right up to real Army standards. 
“American Boy ” shoes are wonderfully comfortable in spite of their 
stocky strength and neat good-looks. 
All the fellows will envy you your Armyestyle “American Boy” shoes. Tell Dad you want a 
pair of them. 
There’s an ‘“‘American Boy” dealer near you. 
For same shoe in men’s sizes—ask for the Menz “‘Ease’’. 


THE MENZIES SHOE COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


You can trust the merchant who offers you American Boy Shoes. 














Jim again? Fellows, if you’d seen her 


face when she told me this morning, I | 
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Your Choice—Sent on Free Trial 


Ye may have your choice of over £000 musical instruments for one week's trial in your own home. 
Z en, 1t you decide to buy, you may pay th: rock-bottom price at the rate of a few cents a day. If 
you do not want the instrument, send it back. The trial does not cost you a penny. 
200 Years of Wwi é I Write Toda 
: ite y for Our 

Instrument Making URLI Zz ER 176-Page Catalog A The Rudolph 

The vame “Waurli:zer” stamped on musical instruments has stood for the highest Y “ton 1648 
quality for nearly two centurics. Weare the manufacturers cr importersofevery (/ E. 4thSt., Cincinnati, 0, 

nown musical instrument, every one sc! to you at direct-frorn-the-manuface 8.WabashAv.,Chi: 














turers price. We have supplied the U. S. Gov't with trumpets for 55 years, Gentlemen:—Please send me 
Send th ee Just put your name ual addresson / Asap Sore Sier opecial sss 
e oupon the couron now and get our b:3, / ‘rect fromthe manufacturer. 


new catalog absolutely free. Please state what instrument you are in- f thee 
terested in and we Ilsend you the big 176-page book free and prepaid. 











tL ET The Rudolph WurlitzerCo, _- Dept. 1648 Addr 


+» Cincinnati, Ohio—South Wabash Ave., Chicago, fil. 
* (Name of 


























wouldn’t have to say a single word.” He 
blinked an instant and then glared at them 
defiantly. “You’d be falling over your- 
selves to do what’s really the only decent 
thing—what any scout would know was 
just—his duty.” 

His gaze, eager, compelling, flashed 
from one doubtful, dubious face to an- 
other. Suddenly Jack Conquest stepped 
over and thumped him on the back. 

“I’m with you, old scout,” he said brief- 
ly. “Let’s send her on to Jim and make 
a good job of it.” 

“Same here,” echoed Donovan. 

“I guess we can live a while longer 
without the stuff we wanted,’ drawled 
Barber, smiling. 

“A while!” protested Stubbs Holcombe, 
frowning. “But look at the time it’s taken 
us to earn that money. Why, it’s months 
and months. And it'll go in a minute and 
5.00 we'll have to start all over again. Sup- 
; pose she didn’t see him again. Lots of 
other—” 

“Suppose it was your mother, and you 
were going to France and couldn’t come 
home, like Jim,” flamed Billy, his hands 
cienching. “Would you get any comfort 
from knowing there were other men in the 
same fix?” He paused. His face relaxed 
in a whimsical, appealing smile. His eyes 
shifted from the flushing Stubbs. “I can’t 
say any more, fellows,” he went on quietly. 
“I'm no talker, anyway. It’s up to you. 
If you’d rather keep the money to fur- 
nish the shack, all right. But if you’d 
rather—” 


Be A Boy Chemist 


Test the water you drink ; test foods and other things 
you use and wear. Make soap, ink, dye; fire-proof cloth 
and wood, and work hundreds of other useful, fascinat 
ing experiments just like a real chemist. You can, if 
you have “CHEMCRAFT”. And you can also perform 
lots of weird, puzzling tricks of chemical magic. Get 
“CHEMCRAFT” for Christmas—and Be a Boy Chemist! 

“CHEMCRAFT” is Absolutely Harmless—No Dangerous, Ex- 
plosive or Poisonous Chemicals. Outfits contain all chemicals 
and laboratory supplies to work each experiment many times; 
also a Manual of Instruction which is an amateur text book on 
chemistry. “‘CHEMCRAFT’”’ is made by a practical chemist 
and is scientifically correct; endorsed and recommended by 
Professors of Chemistry in Schools and Colleges, and a highly 
educational and instructive outfit for any boy. 

Three Sizes: 
No. 1—$1.25 No. 2—$2.50 No. 3—$ 
(In Canada and Far West a little more) 

Be sure you get “CHEMCRAFT”, the original, most com- 
plete and scientific chemical outfit. Ask for it by name at your 
toy store, or we will send direct, prepaid, upon receipt of price 
4 you cannot get it in your locality. Write us for further in- 
ormation. 


THE PORTER CHEMICAL CO, : HAGERSTOWN 


Third Floor—Industrial Bldg., 
DO YOUR CHRISTMAS BUYING NOW 


Waiting may mean einconvenience, delay, disappointment. 





Say Fellows'HaveYou an ofuto Whee\? 


6¢QURE we would, Bill!” interrupted 

Shrimp Havens shrilly. Shrimp had 
the reputation of being rather tough, but 
he was certainly a leader with the younger 
crowd. “We ain’t made out of no stone. 
Jim’s one dandy fellow, and I move we 
let the old furniture go and send his 
mother to him for a Thanksgiving present. 
How about it?” 

The shrill chorus of approval which 
burst forth left no doubt as to the feelings 
of the majority. Even Lynn Bullard 
joined in, and though Stubbs Holcombe 
said nothing, he made no further protest. 

“That’s great!” exclaimed Micky de- 
lightedly. “I knew you fellows would do 
it. Now it’s up to us to get a hustle on. 
I'll chase home and get the money, and 
then buy the ticket and berth, and take 
em up to Mrs. Wright. If we turned over 
the coin she might not want to take it. 
I'll be late, I s’pose, this afternoon, but 
I should worry.” He pushed briskly 
through the group, but at the door he 
turned. “Come ahead, Hoke,” he said. 
“I'll want somebody to hold the change.” 

Holcombe flushed, hesitated and then, 
almost reluctantly, came forward. To- 
gether they left the school and sped to- 
ward Billy’s house. It took but a moment 
to snatch up the canvas bag containing 
their hard earned “fund,” mainly in dimes, 





If you don’t own an Auto-Wheel, you’re missing worlds of fun. Ask the coaster 
wagon dealer in your neighborhood to show you the Auto-Wheel Convertible Roadster 
and the Auto-Wheel Coaster. If you’re a real boy, you can’t afford to be without 


an Auto-Wheel. 

Auto - Wheel Convertible Roadster The Auto-Wheel Coaster 

Boys who need a roadster and a coaster, too, al- . ; P 

ways buy the Auto-Wheel Convertible Roadster, is built for strength and speed. Wheels have roller 
because it’s really two wagons in one. When you bearings, steel axles, oval spokes like an auto and 
want to coast, you turn up the sides, hop on and steel tires. Coasts down hill like a streak; easy 
away you go. Turn down the sides and you have to pull up again and. a little push on the level 
a regular roadster. It’s the latest invention in sends it flying. It’s the coaster for regular boys. 


coasier wagons. 

Send For Free Felt Pennant 
Write us names of three dealers, mentioning which one 
handles Au‘o-Wheel and we’ll send you a beautiful Felt 
Pennant and the Auto-Wheel catalog. 


BUFFALO SLED CO. 


131 Schenck Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
(In Canada: Preston, Ont.) 























Organize an Auto-Wheel Coaster Club 





/Hach member receives a beautiful cap. 
The captain receives a special cap. Write 
how for booklet telling all about the Auto- , 
Wheel Coaster Clubs of the U. S. an 
ving you full information how to organ- 
a local branch. . 

















How To Make Money 
With An Oliver 


Many boys pay for their 
own Oliver Typewriters by 
doing work for others. « 
Easy to learn—fine for 

school work—wins better 
marks. Then when you 
grow up typing is a de- 
cided advantage. We send you an Oliver 
for five days’ free trial—then you pay $3 
per month if you keep it. You can earn 
more than it costs every year. Write today 
for our free trial blank catalog and fuil 
articulars. Boys everywhere are profiting 
y our liberal plan. 

The Oliver Typewriter Company 
298 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Price, $62.65. 

















The Scout Axe 


—the most useful tool in your kit. Get a 
“Plumb”. It's the official Boy Scout axe. 
Tough hickory han- 
dle; and axe of one- 
piece armor treated 
steel. Holds its 
edge. Well balanced. 
Dependable. Nail- 
pulling slot. 

Price of Axe alone, 

$1.25 
















Axe, with Leather 
Sheath, $1.50 


Sold by hardware 
stores everywhere 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, 
Inc., Mfrs., Philadelphia 


nickels and quarters. The ticket agent at 
the station was some time counting up the 
coins and making jocular comments on 
their probable use of the strip of paper he 
handed them in exchange. Even Billy, it 
must be confessed, felt a momentary qualm 
at the limpness of the bag he thrust back 
into his pocket, but he suppressed it 
swiftly. Holcombe gave an involuntary 
sigh, but made no remark until they had 
turned into the Wright yard and paused 
at the kitchen door. 

“Tl just wait here till you’re through,” 
he said briefly. 

“You will not!’ rejoined McBride, 
catching him firmly by an arm. “You 
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come along with me.” 
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RS. WRIGHT sat in a rocker, star- 

ing listlessly out of the window. 
Her hands lay limply in her lap, and 
something in the hopeless resignation of 
her pose was even more eloquent than her 
feverish activity of the morning. She 
glanced up as the two boys entered, and 
Billy was smitten by a sudden embarrass- 
ment. 

“We—we—that is, the troop wanted to 
give Jim a—a little send-off, Mrs. Wright,” 
he stammered. “We didn’t know what he 
wanted, so we thought—here!” He thrust 
the bits of cardboard into her hands 
hastily. “We thought his mother would 
be the best present we could send. You'll 
have to take the four o’clock train this 
afternoon,” he added briskly. 

For a moment the woman sat motion- 
less, staring at the printed strip in her 
limp fingers. Then a word leaped into 
her consciousness out of the blur of print- 
ing—a word which since the early morn- 
ing had burned in her brain a symbol of 
hopeless despair. It was merely the name 
of a distant railroad station, but as she 
realized its meaning she raised her eyes 
and the frozen look melted from her lined 
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face. 
“William!” she gasped. “You don’t 
mean—” and started to her feet. One 


thin arm reached out and caught his shoul- 
der with surprising force. “I—TI'll see 
Jim after all?” 

“Of course,” said Billy gruffly. “That’s 
what we wanted. You get ready and we'll 
come up after school to carry your bag. 
Remember, it’s the four o’clock train.” 

Backing hastily toward the door, the 
boy caught one glimpse of a look on her 
face which he never forgot. It seemed al- 
most as if a ray of pure sunshine shot sud- 
denly out of the gray clouds to stream 
across her countenance. In that instant 
the haggard lines vanished, the mouth 
softened, the eyes glowed with a wonder- 
ful light, her face became for the moment 
—beautiful. Then the door closed behind 
the two and they were out in the dull 
November grayness again. 


r silence they reached the street and 
headed mechanically toward home. 
Billy’s eyes were fixed straight ahead with 
a far-away look in them and an_uncon- 
scious smile on his lips. He was picturing 
to himself Jim’s Surprise and delight when 
he received the “present” they were send- 
ing him. Stubbs walked rather slouch- 
ily, both hands in his trouser pockets. 
Now and then he kicked at a stray pebble. 
At the corner where their ways parted he 
stopped abruptly and raised his head, an 
embarrassed flush on his freckled face. 

“I—I’m glad she’s going,” he said awk- 
wardly. “I—I guess it won’t take us so 
long after all to—to raise that fund over 
again.” 

“Of course it won’t!” Billy grinned and 
slapped him on the back. “We'll have it 
in a jiffy, with snow coming and sidewalks 
to clean and all that. Well, see you later, 
old man. We’ve only got ten minutes be- 
fore school, but I’m going home to snatch 
some grub. I’m starved.” 

Nearly the whole troop assembled tu see 
Mrs. Wright off that afternoon, and the 
sight of the worn woman in the old 
fashioned bonnet surrounded by such a 
throng of boys raised a good deal of com- 
ment and speculation amongst the people 
around the station. Of course she was 
flustered and bewildered and _ almost 
speechless. When she shook hands with 
each one of the scouts her gloved hand 
trembled and her murmured words of 
gratitude were scarcely audible. But the 
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Coughs are useless things and may get worse and be- 
come colds. S. B. Cough Drops relieve you. Keep a 
box of S. B. in your pocket, especially in bad weather. 
As good as candy. 





le es \ - = 
Lh Keep yourself in good shape, is one of the scout’s duties. 


Absolutely pure. 


Drop that Cough 


A 
a SMITH BROTH ERS of Poughkeepsie 
SUAEESTONAREAMNESRUCN AAU UU AUC AUU UMMAH 


Boys! Girls! Enjoy the thrill of flying down << ae 


hill on the new 


Flexible Flyer « 


—the famous steering sled with non-skid runners ; 
Ask for one as a Christmas gift. It means lots of 
fun and robust health. Saves shoes and prevents 
wet feet because you don’t drag your feet in steer- 
ing. Has grooved steel runners that prevent skid- 

ding, and increase speed. . 


Outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 


New all-steel front acts as a shock-absorber, greatly strength- 
ens the sled and makes steering easy and safe. 
Seven sizes—3 to 5 feet. Sold by Hardware and Dept. Stores. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. Box 11028 


Philadelphia 









FREE atiel tun None genuine fi 
model showing how without this 
Flexible Flyerssteer trade-mark. 








MUSKRAT TOK UNK — RACCOON — ~ OPOSSUM — MINK 
And other Fur-Bearers in your own neighbo 
Trapping is a profitable, pleasant and healthful Gnainsias. 
can make a tidy sum of spending money by devoting all ora 
part of your time to the trap line this Fall and Winter. Boys 
In school can well arrange a line of traps that can be 
visited on the way to or from school. This season all 
Furs will bring the highest prices ever known, 
and the animals are easy to catch. ‘‘SHUBERT”’ 
will wed fm how you can make your spare 
time and fun PAY YOU WELL. 


A-B‘SHUBERT.z 


THE LARGEST HOUSE /N THE 
WORLD DEALING EXCLUSIVELY IN 


AMERICAN RAW FURS 


25-21 W.Austin Ave. Chicago.USA 


FILL IN 
THIS COUPON 
NOW—MAIL 
TODAY 
I am interested in _trappi Fur- 
Send me FREE oF CHARGE 
your pamphlet on “HOW 
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look of sublime happiness in her face was 
more eloquent than any words could be, 
Se 2 : It brought a curious, tingling thrill to 
GF 9 08.58 3 aene a PALETTES _.Jmore than one young heart and roused a 
=|sense of pride and satisfaction at heving 
= |had a share in something more truly tangi- 
=|ble and lasting than the most solid furni- 
ture ever made. 

That feeling of content lingered even 


! e =|after the train had gone and only the 
et Bi memory remained of a thin, lined face 

® y g with tremulous lips and shining eyes peer- 
ing through a dingy window, and a neat 


| = xX & ] N OW! gloved hand waving a scrap of handker- 
E mas atalo g Vo | chiet | 


y b= eyes of the majority were still | 
fixed upon the train, growing smaller 
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Great book! Free to every fun-lover. Just send 

: = ¢ ° in the distance, when a booming, jovial 
name and address. It describes an exciting trip voice suddenly broke the spell and brought 
through the big Lionel plant—the Boys’ Fun = oe 


“Well, boys, seeing somebody off?” 





Factory. Shows hundreds of electric trains Billy glanced quickly around to meet 
. ° Z the smiling gaze of Mr. Baker, one of 
armored trains, locomotives, and passenger and their troop committee. 


“Yes, sir,” he answered. “It’s Mrs. 


freight Cars of every imaginable design all built Wright. Jim’s regiment’s ordered to 


like the real thing; 5 alao semaphores, tunnels and _ | Fence and Me Thankeeteing with hin.” 
“Jit oing to France! Well! well! 
lamp posts; a veritable wonderland of pictures. mate Sas ‘edt wt ht Sm 


Don’t wait. Get the book and show it to Dad they’re sending ’em over all the time. I'm 
/ h | glad his mother could make the trip. She'll 
and Mot er now: feel a lot more comfortable after he’s 
gone. By the way, how’s the headquarters 
coming on? Got it furnished yet?” 

Billy flushed faintly and more than one 
boy exchanged significant glances with a 
neighbor. 

“Not yet, sir,” returned Billy. “We— 
we had to use some of our furnishing fund 
for—something else.” 

“Well, ll tell you what,” pursued Mr. 


The Lionel “Multivolt” Transformer enables you to run any make 

of electric train, toy or electric appliance on your house current tc 

much cheaper than on batteries. The one shown at the left is lng Dhyne fh ot “ | q 

$4.75; I have others up to $8.80. If your dealer can’t supply pore: in the Business Men's Gich. Beat = 
5 Lionel Trains or since we gave up the room a couple of 





Transform- ELECTRIC months ago, it’s all been stored in my barn 
TRAINS and is of no use to anybody. There’s some its 
big leather chairs and a table, a rug and fa 
some bookcases, and—er—oh, yes, that big in 
moose head, you know, and some other th 
horns. Those ought to fit in your place en 
if you think they’re good enough.” st: 


ers I'll ship di- 
rect. 





ce 

RIPPLE of excitement ran through D 
the group. Billy’s eyes shone. or 
“Good enough!” he gasped. “Gee-whiz! fr 


J. Lionel Cowan, (“friend of the boys’’) Why, they’d be—they’d be—we never 


Pres. THE LIONEL MFG. CO. gg ng GF OE] 


“Fine!” boomed Mr. Baker, buttoning 











= 48-C, E. 21st St., New York City his overcoat around his portly form. ti 
= Pe Laem ; an ae Be “We'll call it settled, then. I don’t know al 
SULIT I MMs | why I didn’t think of it before. The n 
things are just gathering dust and moths bi 

where they are. You boys come over any he 

+ + time and pick out what you want, and I'll al 

have it carted down.” With a wave of li 






















his hand he started briskly down the sta- tl 
tion platform. Then he looked back. “Come ei 
’ TRAPPER S over this afternoon if you want to,’ he a 
called. “I'll be home after five.” h 
5, . ° “ Thrilled, dazed, with eyes shining, they A 

q » value of Skins, and should di 2 Regs Mg. i 5 
fe Pays Highest op for ng tetlg than pond it stared after his retreating figure in silence. 0 
y é ‘ If at that moment their English teacher, Vv 
We Want Your RAW FURS. Miss Brown, had requested the definition h 

han 2 nt Ss We promise you fair treatment and absolute of an angel, there would undoubtedly have 
Set ar TRAPPER VIDE: ”  Des- satisfaction whatever the size of your ship- flashed into the brains of nine-tenths of a 
cribes and pictures all ct oan | animals; |} ment. We will spend $500,000 this season. || the group the picture of a stout, broad in- h 
iene my oe ope epee how to tra How much can YOU send us? dividual snugly buttoned into a brown | ee 

them and care for their <kins so as to . * 

HIGHEST PRICES; chock full of other valu- || One Skin or a Thousand We ™™ «rade | overcoat and wearing a black derby hat. ] , 
able information; no trapper can afford to be ancl pay sou full value. We charge no aininiecions, || Lhen he turned a corner of the building - 
an en ye Ra Pe hag fF 3 
ae Write toda 4 dealing with us. W RITE FOR PRICE LIST. “Well,” drawled Furn Barber smilingly, ; 1 
GERS “FUR co VREELAND FUR CO.. %,2ste" Av. “they say that good deeds like chickens . 
Dep’t. 114 ST. LOUIS. MO. *2 Detroit, Mich. }}come home to roost. Looks as if good : 
e 1 ; . 4 turns did, too.” 1 
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On Nature’s T rail 


(Continued from page 24) 
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Pussy Foot. It is not easily seen except 
with a telescope. 

The star Algol is a famous variable. This 
is really a slow or long-time winker. Every 
three days or, to be more exact, every two 
days, twenty hours, forty-eight minutes 
and fifty -five seconds, it fades away. When 
these periods occur in the evening nothing 
in all the heavens is more interesting to 
watch. The change sometimes occurs in 
the daytime, or at an inconveniently early 
morning hour. The cause, according to the 
theory of certain astronomers, is that a 
dark satellite as big as our sun revolves 
around Algol and intercepts a portion of 























The Constellation of Perseus 


its light. Some astronomers even go so| 
far as to tell us that Algol is a million miles 
in diameter, the satellite eight hundred 
thousand, and the distance between these 
enormous bodies three million miles. This 
star has attracted much attention for many 
centuries. It is commonly known as the 
Demon, and similar words refer to its weird 
or supposedly devilish habit of winking 
from the sky at us. 

In regard to its periods of varying 
brightness, John R. Kippax says: 

“It remains for the greater part of this 
time—that is for’ two days, eleven hours, 
and thirty minutes—at its maximum of 
nearly the second magnitude. Suddenly it 
begins to fade, and in about four and a half 
hours loses three-fourths of its light. When 
at minimum—its point of faintest bril- 
liancy—it shines as a star but little brighter 
than the fourth magnitude. In about 
eighteen minutes it begins to brighten 
again, and in about the next four and a 
half hours regains its normal brilliancy. 
All of these variations are within the reach 
of the unassisted eye, and the most con- 
venient time to watch them is through the 
hours of the early evening in autumn.” 

Last June the world was startled by the 
appearance of a new star in Aquila, a mem- 
ber of the Milky Way. That calls to mind 
the famous star that appeared in Perseus, 
February 21st, 1901. It blazed brilliantly 
for a time and gradually faded away. The 
appearance of these “temporary” stars 
forms one of the excitements of the astro- 
nomical world. There are all sorts of 
“thrills” in this line of study as well as 
in any other. 
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You don’t have to wait. 
you $10 worth of Products of 


that amount on 30 Days’ 
No money in advance. 








4 
30 Day Free Trial Offer 
We will send 
your 
selection and any Premium given with 


Free Trial. é 
Address 


Boys, Earn This Desk 


Who wouldn't like to have a splendid 
Roll-top Desk like this or some other 
of our splendid Premiums. If you are 
willing to do a few hours’ work, secur- 
ing orders for Larkin Foods, Soaps, 
etc., any one of the Larkin Premiums 


will be 
Given To You 


as your Reward. Everyone must have 
good Foods, Soaps, Toilet Articles, 
Hardware, Sundries, etc. Your friends 
will gladly give you orders for them as 
Larkin Products are known everywhere and guar- 
anteed to satisfy. 

Write your name and address in Coupon and mail 
today. We will send you our new Fall-and-Winter 
Catalog at once and tell you how to earn the 
hundreds of different Premiums that you will find 
illustrated. 


~ 2 a Oe ee ee) ee 
Larkin Co. Buffalo, Chicago, Peoria 


Please send me your new Fall Catalog No. 123 


Name 





g Juv. 16 


























Ives 


Merchant and War Ships 


RUN BY CLOCKWORK IN WATER 


Great U. S. merchant and battle fleets are being 
built by the Government. Boys of today will sail 
the seas as officers after the war. 

Ives is building a wonderful fleet of 14 fine 
steel boats for boys. Steamships, torpedo boats, 
submarines, etc., that run in water, by Ives clock- 
work machinery. 

Write today for circular describing them and 
booklet on Ives Trains, that run by clockwork 
or electricity over switches, bridges and through 
tunnels. You build the track and set up the 
signals and stations yourself. 





THE IVES MFG. CORPORATION, 208 Holland Ave., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 














They are fast and made to last; 
hey os are quality tires - ‘Thee = 
boy can well be press. 

id speed and value to bie) bic cle, 
whether new or old. Choice oF eix 


Gifferent styles, all with - AK 
non-skid treads, cugeotion Rollfast 


Road Racer. age to $5.00. 
id don’t tak 
- Ge ithe real thi wana youl 
ly Rollfasts. — 


Gren we Woe 
AC at at 
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‘re FURS 
for 
Skunk, Mink, Muskrat, Red Fox, 


Raccoon--all kinds of staple furs 
bought at highest cash prices. 


We make a specialty of fancy furs including 
Silver Fox, Grose Fox, Fisher, Marten, etc. We 
are now receiving furs from all parts of North 
America, Alaska to Mexico, due to our prompt 
returns and long-establisheed reputation for fair 
dealing. Unlimited market, both in the United 
States and European countries. Small as well as 
large shipments solicited. Write for price list. 


M.J. JEWETT & SONS, Dept. 37, Redwood,N.Y. 
Established 1870 
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STAMPS 


[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approvai of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service. | 


SCOTT’S POSTAGE STAMP CATALOGUE 
1919 Edition Ready Nov. 1, 1918 


GIVING Date of Issue, Color, Shape and 
Value of every Stamp that has ever been is- 
sued by any Government in the World with 
Illustrations of nearly every Type of Stamp 
and Surcharge and giving the Price at which 
most of them may be purchased, Used or 
Unused of 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO., New York, N. Y. 
Price, Cloth Cover, $1.25. Postage Extra. Ship- 
ping weight, 2 lbs. Consult your Postmaster and 

include postage with remittance. 
SCOTT’S MONTHLY CIRCULA 
Ss U t to the Catal ) 
Free for One Year to Purchasers of the 1919 
Catalogue 
(To those returning insert in front part of Cata- 
logue, properly filled in.) 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
127 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


































5 all different. Trans- 
vaal, Turkey, Brazil, 
Peru, Cuba, Mex- 
ico, Ceylon, Java, etc., and Album, 
1000 finely mixed, 40c; 60 different U. 8S. 
25c; 1000 hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 per 


cent List Free. I buy stamps. 
C. STEGMAN, 595! Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 
Ss N A P is 150 Different Foreign, 130, 

65 Different U. S., including 
$1 and $2 revenues, for tlc. With each order we gise 


free our pamphlet which tells ‘“‘How to Make a Collec- 
tion Properly.”’ 
Q 





EEN CITY STAMP & COIN CO., Room 35 
604 Race Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


THIS IS A TRIAL OFFER ONLY! 
You Really Need a Stamp Paper 
10 MEKEEL’S WEEKLY STAMP NEWS 10c 
WEEKS everly, Mass. FOR 
It is the only stamp weekly in America and the best in 
the world. All the news. Thousands of stamp bargains. 
Send 10c for 10 Weeks—You Will Always Take it! 


Approval Selections at 70°% Discount 


Reference required. Boy Scout Membership sufficient. 
{ U. 8S. precancels and Foreign Revenues at 4c each. 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dep’t K, Hanover, Penna. 
WAR STAMPS | 22.sis, Stamm, op, Avet 


Russia, Roumania, Serbia, G 
In. A 














*“TEAM-WORK’”?—<«very scout knows its 

value; we apply it to 
stamp collecting; write and ask us—we’ll tell you 
how, and send you some stamps on approval that’ll 
make your eyes stick out. CONCORD STAMP 
CLUB, Box 3, Concord, N. H. 


OLD COINS Wanted—s2 to $500 BACH paid for 
“oins 


hundreds of old ( l 

money dated before 1895 and ‘send TEN cents oo 

ph gt EL a x -< Showing Guar- 
\ e' ‘oste t 5 

CO., Box 10, Le Roy, N. Y. a 


cents worth of stamps (catalogue 
value) to all applicants for th FREE 
FAMOUS ROYAL APPROVALS. 

enclose 3 cents for return postage. 

Royal Stamp Co., 422 N. 52nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STAMPS FREE all countries, free. Postage 


3e. Mention this paper. Large album, 15c. 
send names 2 collectors, We b sta. > So 


uy stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 














61 all different stamps from 





TAMPS —60 different stamps, 3c postage; 10 
different foreign coins, 15c; 30 Sweden 
Stamps, 10c. Lists free. We buy old stamps. 


Toledo Stamp Co. Dept. B Teledo, Ohio 





STAMPS. 105, China, ete., stp. dictionary and list 
Lea sn saute ow a - (500 pictures), 3c. Cata 
Sta, AS, Becton: tase %. A. BULLARD & CO., 





Coins, Stamps, Indian Relics Exchanged for 
United Profit Sharing Coupons. Booklet for Stamp. 
COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
FREE ® different postage stamps to approval appli- 

cants, postage 3c. 100 dif. 
the world, 10c. MICHAEL, $602" Pralvie, chiens: ws 
All For—20 different stamps from 20 different countries 


10 different South American. 2 different Mala 
SCents (Tigers) FOYE STAMP GO., Detroit, Mich” 











ALL DIFF.—200, 20c: 300, 40c: : : 
Fae SOE 70900: 52005 40c; 400, 60c; 500, $1.00; 


F. L. ONKEN, 546 Carlton Ave,, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Real News for Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES 














HE benefits which may be derived 

from stamp collecting are perhaps 

no better illustrated anywhere else 

in the country to-day than at West- 
field, New Jersey, where for more than two 
years a score of boys interested in philately 
have been assembling on Saturday morn- 
ings at the Parsonage of the First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, of which the Rev. 
Stephen J. Herben is the pastor. 

Here the boys gather at weekly or bi- 
weekly meetings to trade stamps and to 
discuss their hobby in all its manifold 
phases. Particularly in these days of war 
is the postage stamp associated with the 
great news Sevdmeuieida of the hour, for 
the occupation of enemy lands, the financ- 
ing of movements to aid the widows and 
orphans of soldiers, the shortage of dyes 
and paper and of currency of small de- 
nomination in various countries; the crea- 
tion of new governments as Arabia and 
Teutonic Poland; the freeing of oppressed 
nationalities, as Macedonians, Slavs, Al- 
banians, Arabians and the inhabitants of 
the Holy Land, from Turkish rule; the 
overthrow of governments, as monarchical 
Russia; the increasing of postage rates, as 
in the United States, Canada, New Found- 
land, England, France, Germany, Russia, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and in dozens 
of other nations and colonies; the inaugura- 
tion of airplane posts, as in the United 
States, Italy and Austria—all these and 
many other historic and economic events 
have been repeatedly represented by the 
appearance of new postage stamps. 
Discussion of these franking and revenue 
labels, with the acquiring of information as 
to why they were issued, adds to one’s 
knowledge of geography, history, politics, 
spelling, racial characteristics, international 
economics and the great war in which our 
own country is playing such a noble and 
effective part—topics in which the average 
boy likes to be well versed. This knowledge 
also helps immensely as the scholar passes 
through his years of grammar and high 
school. 


an earnestness that is amazing and delight. 
ful. Out of it they get a lot of informa. 
tion that gives them material for discys. 
sion for all the days that intervene be. 
tween the meetings.” 

To other ministers eager to become com. 
rades of the boys in their communities Mr, 
Herben recommends the organization of g 
stamp club similar to the one which meets 
at his Parsonage. The editor suggests to 
readers of this page that they: bring the 
plan to the attention of the pastors of the 
churches in their communities. 


U. S. Stamps 


EW $2 and $5 adhesives, each in two 

colors, which were described on this 
page some time ago, have finally appeared, 
after reposing in Government vaults for 
several months because the actual need for 
them was not pressing. They are _per- 
forated 11 and are on unwatermarked pa- 
per. The $2 is in rose-carmine and black 
and the $5 in deep green and black, each 
with the same portrait of Franklin which 
appears on some of the lower denomina- 
tions of current issue. As has been previ- 
ously pointed out, freight congestion and 
Germany’s submarine warfare so delayed 
the movement of freight at home and to 
foreign countries that shippers began send- 
ing goods through the mails to a larger ex- 
tent in order to expedite delivery, and this 
made the printing of these two high values 
desirable. But trade with Russia was vir- 
tually discontinued after political affairs 
in that country became chaotic, the freight 
situation in America was relieved, the 
U-boat depredations decreased under the 
force of our naval activity, and thus the 
issuing of the $2 and $5 stamps was 
delayed. 

The projected 13 cent stamp, mentioned 
some months ago, has been approved and 
will appear soon, color light green, also 
with Franklin’s portrait, and for the first 
time in our country’s philatelic history 
there will be a stamp for every number 
from 1 to 18 all in use at the same time. 
The new stamp meets the 3 cent postal 
rate plus the charge for a special delivery 
or a registered letter. 

Our current 3-cent stamp has appeared 
with double impression. This means that 
two impressions were made on the same 
sheet, one slightly to one side of the other, 
so that each stamp of the sheet seems 
blurred. It was on the new surface-printed 
stamp that this error was made, so that 
another war variety is provided for spe- 
cialists. As the camera is used for the 
preparation of the surface-printed adhe- 
sive, perhaps the mistake was made through 
double exposure. 


R. HERBEN has two boys of his own 
who were seized with the stamp col- 
lecting fever, from which their father 
quickly became a sufferer. So he invited 
the boys of his church to the Parsonage at 
9 o'clock one Saturday morning. The boys 
deferred their baseball for an hour and 
gathered to learn what the new stunt was 
all about. To those who had no stamps, 
Mr. Herben presented a few as starters to- 
ward collections, and some of the boys with 
plentiful supplies also “chipped in” to aid 
others less fortunate. 

Soon the whole neighborhood became in- 
terested, and the boys who attended other 
churches began clamoring for admittance 
to the Stamp Club. This permission was ye addition to the various airposts which 
accorded freely, so that the unique organi- 4 the editor has chronicled from time to 
zation soon became a community affair and time it is interesting to know that these 
not solely a branch of the church’s activi- mail-carrying services have for many 
ties. Some of the members belong to the months been in operation in France and 
Boy Scouts of America and others are on Morocco. In France a special airpost 
the Scout waiting list. stamp ‘is soon to be issued, bearing the por- 
“The Stamp Club is not a religious meet- trait of a famous French air pilot “missing 
ing; it is a stamp club, that’s all,” Mr. Her- in action” after a flight over tne German 
ben writes to the editor. “We get together lines. In Morocco no distinctive adhesive 
around the dining room table and talk and has appeared. 

trade stamps. On the table is the book of | Among new stamps is a 38-cent brown in 
information and authority: Scott’s postage Canada, displacing the 2-cent brown with 


New Arposts 





FREE 
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5 unused French Colonies to Approval Applicants. 
Epwin H. Baer, FaRMINGDALE, N. Y. 






stamp catalog. And the boys ‘go to it’ with ITC engraved in the plate. 
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Bravest of the Brave! 
By Patrick Vaux 


AS 





T goes without saying that all the 
men in the United States Navy are 
brave—from the ordinary seaman to 
the Vice-Admiral himself. Public in- 

terest is usually most taken by the bravery 
of the officers on deck or on the bridge or 
in the conning tower, and by the gallantry 
of the men who fire the guns. Yet below 
the thick armored deck which shuts off the 
vital parts of the warship, bravery is also 
shown. It is bravery that cannot find any 
relief in thwacking out at the enemy, nor 
can it take comfort in seeing that the fight 
goes well. It is a bravery that can only 
be formed and acted upon by the highest 
and best qualities in human character. 


Officers and bluejackets, engineers and 
firemen, surgeons and stretcher-bearers, 
the men at the telephones and in the wire- 
less room, and those in the transmitting 
stations below, have their brave deeds told 
of again and again. But usually there is 
little said about those men without whose 
work the guns would be silent,—the men 
who keep up the supply of ammunition, 
of shell and projectile, during an engage- 
ment. Even in times of peace they face 
a peril which is inordinate. One notable 
instance of this is the accident which al- 
most ended the battleship Missouri, while 
she was engaged in target practice off 
Pensacola. 


The bursting charge of her starboard 
after-turret 12-inch gun ignited, as a re- 
sult of some burning fragments having 
been left in the loading chamber of the 
gun after the previous discharge. The 
charge exploded with terrific force, fired 
two bags of powder in the turret, and the 
sheet of flame driving down the ammuni- 
tion trunk ignited 1,600 pounds of powder 
in the magazine, wrecking everything and 
starting a fire. But, so instant and steady 
may men be, a chief gunner’s mate and a 
seaman saved the ship by hindering the 
fire from reaching the heavy explosives, 
though one of them lost his life in doing so. 


N hostilities, when the enemy’s projec- 

tiles tear open a fissure in the side of 
the vessel, and the engineroom is wrecked, 
a few men there may escape. When one 
of the firerooms’ is devastated and filled 
with parboiling vapor and water, some 
there may escape through the manhole. 
But in the place where the ammunition 
passages and hoists and magazines are, 
and the stores of many hundreds of pro- 
jectiles, death comes to all in the ten- 
thousandth part of a second when a pro- 
jectile smashes home. 


A very common error with most people 
is to assume that a gunner necessarily 
works a gun. The duties of the gunner 
and those of others of his rank lie in the 
magazines and shell rooms. It is the gun- 
trainer and gun-layer who are responsible 
for the work of the guns. 


When their ship goes into action the 
men in the shell rooms and other munition 
stores know it is all or nothing for them. 
They reach their posts only from the 
upper deck, for all the watertight doors 
leading from compartment to compartment 
are closed, and overhead the heavy ar- 
mored door in the deck is shut down. 
They can hear hardly a sound as the ship 
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steams onward to the attack. Already the 
hydraulic or electric lifts have gently 
hoisted the great projectiles and the car- 
tridges directly to the breech of the turret 
guns. 


UDDENLY, bang! goes the left gun of 

the particular turret overhead, and 
everything, including the floor of the shell 
room, shakes violently, and, the concussion, 
coming down the armored casing of the 
hoist that leads up into the gun chamber, 
sends a blast of air through the magazine, 
stinking with the sharp acrid fumes of 
explosives. Bang! goes the right gun al- 
most simultaneously. Then ensues a con- 
tinuous crashing of the great cannon, and 
through the clamor and ,tremendous clat- 
ter come the sucking hiss of the hydraulic 
pressure and the faint hollow-sounding 
voices shouting orders from the working 
chamber of the thundering monsters. 


In spite of the fact that the men in 
the munition rooms are stripped to their 
trousers, blobs of sweat run down their 
arms and faces, for the firing of the guns 
is rapid, and charge after charge has to 
be got away swiftly. And swiftly must 
projectile after projectile be rocked ever 
so gently off its rack by the travelling 
“gripper” and taken to the lift, to travel 
up the hoist that delivers it to the breech 
of the gun. Only by working fast and 
furiously do they keep the guns steadily 
booming. 


| eam time to time the men in the gun- 
house shout down scraps of informa- 
tion. “First: ship on fire an’ sinking fast.” 
“Our last shot fetched away for’a’d smoke- 
stack of third ship.” “Flagship sank a 
big cruiser.” But, apart from such items 
of news, the men in the magazines and 
shell rooms know no more of how things 
go in the fight and on their own ship than 
the man in the moon. 

There comes a mighty and dull remble 
denoting a heavy explosion, and it is fol- 
lowed by an appalling quiver of the great 
hull. Yet they who are below cannot tell 
whether the vessel has been hit, or the 
tremor was caused by a salvo of her guns 
fired simultaneously. They only know that 
she still floats on even keel—and that is 
all. Dashing the sweat out of their hard- 
set eyes, they work on, thankful that as 
yet the hand-hoisting gear has not been 
required, and that the great hydraulic 
heart of the ship beats steady and strong. 

Yet these men know that upon them, 
sealed up deep within the quivering hull, 
death may come in a whirlwind of awful 
flame which no man has seen—and lived. 
Such was the doom of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Queen Mary, Indefatigable, and 
Invincible, in the Battle of Jutland, May 
81, 1915. Among the few survivors there 
were none from the men in the magazines 
and other munition rooms. 

A huge shell wrenches off the roof of a 
turret. The gush of flame shooting down 
the lift shaft reaches the magazine. A 
terrific explosion, a huge upheaval of 
water, a tremendous plume of dark smoke 
and snowy spray, and the ship splits in 
two. 

Bravest of the brave! Is not that title 
won by the men in the warships’ munition 
rooms? 


New 1919 


BOY SCOUT 
DIARY 


Ready November Ist. 


Contains 256 pages full of 
helpful information. Has many 
new features and considerable 
added data. The edition is 
limited. 

Three Styles of Binding 
No. 3012. Regular paper edi- 

SOR Koc cesusen 54 ened neten 15¢ 
At least 8 copies ....each 12Yc 
At least 100 copies ..each 10c 
At least 500 copies ..each 8c 
No. 3095. Scoutmaster’s Edition. 
Stiff cover 


No. 3013. Souvenir Edition. Limp 
Leather ... Oc 


Sere eee reer ereeee 


Department of Scout Supplies, 
Boy Scouts of America 


200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 











“‘BOY SCOUTS AT SEA’’ 


By ARTHUR A. CAREY 





The adventures of three lively Boy 
Scouts aboard the Boy Scout Ship 
“Bright Wing,” on a summer cruise 
along the New England Coast from 
Portsmouth to Provincetown. This 
book tells all about Sea Scouting, as 
it was written by Arthur A. Carey, 
the pioneer in the Sea Scouting 
movement,—he knows. $1.35 net 


SCOUT DRAKE IN WAR TIME 
By ISABEL HORNIBROOK 


This is the story of the war-time activities of 
Lonny Drake, whose transformation from a 
street corner loafer to a Scout with a merit 
badge, made such interesting reading in “‘Drake 
of Troop 1.” $1.35 net 


For Sale by all Booksellers 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers Boston 











ESMIOINIE! 
by shipping to 
Lewis Baer & Co.inc- 

Dept. A-1 
Baltimore, Md. 


Est. 1860 











Write for our Price Lists 


FREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS, Big list, Coupons, 

Hinges, etc., free to Approval Applicants, for name, ad- 

- _— 2e postage. U. T. K. STAMP CO., 
a, N. Y. 


25 STAMPS [rom 3 ‘greten, countries. 25, vert, 


and hinges, 10c. WRIGHT, 47 Court St.. Boston, Mass. 
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I wish there was : 
something I could do!” 


wie you think of what the boys “‘over there’’ are doing to 
help the great cause of freedom, wouldn’t you just give any- 
thing to be there and help them? Wouldn’t you fairly jump at 
the chance to do anything in the world to back up the men that 
are fighting? 


You can’t be there yet, of course, but _ they feed him; when he is tired, they com- 
there is a place for a boy who wants to _fort him. 


help our country, a place where he can When you enroll with the Victory Boys, 
show the stuff he is made of aswell as he you pledge yourself to go out and earn 
could over in France. money for this great work that the sol- 

There is a new opportunity for boys dierneeds somuch. Ask your neighbors 
who want to do their share toward win- for odd jobs. Tell them of the great 


ning the war. It is called the Victory Boys. cause you are working for. If you can 
Its motto is, “A million boys behinda pledge yourself to earn $20, remember 


million fighters.” that for five months you are giving all 
The organizations for which the Victory _ that these mean to some lonely soldier. 
Boys are working provide the soldier with Wear the Victory Boys button—It is a 


his movie theatre, his church, his club, his badge of honor. It means that you are 
store where he buys the little everyday doing everything in your power to help 
things he needs. When he is hungry, your country to victory. 


For further information inquire at the Victory Boys Division of your local 
UNITED WAR WORK CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


Seven Allied activities, all endorsed by the Government, are combined in the United War Campaign, 
with the budgets distributed as follows: Y. M. C. A., $100,000,000; Y. W. C. A., $15,000,000; 
National Catholic War Council (including the work of the Knights of Columbus and special war 
activities for women), $30,000,000; Jewish Welfare Board, $3,500,000; American Library Asso- 
ciation, $3,500,000; War Camp Community Service, $15,000,000; Salvation Army, $3,500,000 


Contributed through Division 
of Advertising 


United States Gow’t Comm. on 
Public Information 
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(Continued from page 89) 
CAPTAIN KITUK 


By R. J. Snell 
(Little, Brown § Co.) 
I like the story of “Captain Kituk” be- 
cause it has a sort of mystery at the 
end of each chapter. The story, to me, 
seems thoroughly true. It also has a little 
adventure in it, about mining stories. The 
end is very good. 


Michael L. Perry 


CLEAR THE DECKS 
By Commander 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

“Clear the Deck” is a book just my style 
because it tells of the sea and anything 
about the sea always takes my eye. The 
best part of it is where the fleet chases 
some subs and has a battle with a fleet 
of German ships. There’s a lot of good 
dope in it about the navy. 


C. Maves 


THE WONDER OF WAR ON LAND 
By Francis Rolt-Wheeler 
(Lothrop, Lee § Shepard Co.) 
This story should appeal to all boys and | 
especially one with a love of adventure. 
It gives a very complete account of the 
first six months of the war, and also the 
invasion of Belgium and France by the 
Germans. It gives one a very good idea 
of the horrors of modern warfare, and the 
atrocities of the Germans. 


Albert Miller 


THE ISLAND OF APPLEDORE 
By Adair Aldon 
(The Macmillan Co.) 

The story deals with the adventures and 
perils of a sixteen year old lad, who was 
“doomed” to spend his vacation on a small 
island with.a maiden aunt. The reader 
is excited every now and then by the 
mysterious actions of a character who 
turns out to be a German spy. This is 
just the book for a boy interested in sea 
life, and, at the same time, patriotism runs 
through the whole story. 


Billy Bookworm 


THE WOLF PATROL 
By J. Finnemore 
(The Macmillan Co.) 
I like the story of the Wolf Patrol be- 
cause it brings out clearly the methods of 
the English Scouts. It is very exciting 
also. The book states clearly things that 
could be done by boys. I like very much 
the one week trip. It is very instructive 
in the way of scoutcraft. It gives a very 
good idea of tracking. The book has not 
too much of the impossible in it. It is a 
very good example for a drama. All books 
should be on the came basis of excitement 


and instruction. 
Billy Bookworm 


DANNY, THE DETECTIVE 
By V. C. Barclay 
(G@. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
“Danny” is an English Wolf Cub, who 
furnishes clues by means of which the 
Kangaroo Boy Scout Troop, with the aid 
of the military, captures some German 
spies. Many people would think it a 
cheap book because of its name. The name 
sounds too much like a dime novel. The 
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Boys’ Book of Indian Warriors 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


The blood of nearly every American boy 
flows more quickly when he sees the word “In- 
dian”. Here is a book written by a man who 
knows boys as well as Indians. If you would 
live in their tepees, ride, hunt and battle with 
more than forty famous chiefs from Piskaret 
in 1644 to the present day read this interesting 
book of true stories which is illustrated from 
photos supplied by the Smithsonian Institute. 

Beautifully bound in red and 


gold with colored inlay. Price $1.50 
Lafayette, We Come! 


By Rupert S. Holland 

Would you like to know what France and Lafayette did for 
America and what the American boys under Pershing are now doing 
for France and her allies? If so read ‘‘Lafayette, We Come!”’ writ- 
ten by the prince of story-tellers for boys, Rupert S. Holland. It 
breathes patriotism on every page and every American boy who 
reads it will recommend it to his boy friends. Make a note to get 








it today. 
Tastefully bound and illustrat- 
ed, with colored jacket. Price $1 25 
—These are books you should own. Buy them yourselves or ask 


BOYS, NOTE THIS 5% 


the library—but don’t fail to read th 


Published by George W. Jacobs & Company, Philadelphia 
sitsinciisiaiiiaitaaiaaiitiatties 2 tied 


parents to buy them for you—or, lacking this, get them from 
m. 











TWO WONDERFUL WAR BOOKS 


By FRANCIS ROLT-WHEELER 
Author of “The U. S. Service Series,” ete. 


THE WONDER OF WAR ON LAND 


With many illustrations from unusual war photographs and sketches. $1.35 

This book is American through and through. Thrown into story 
form, it tells the adventures of a young American who was caught in the 
backward sweep of the Retreat to the Marne, and served in the ragged 
legion which saved Paris. The strategy and counter-strategy of this 
retreat are so clearly told that the reader can see the armies debouch 
before his eyes. No clearer account of modern gunnery has ever been 
written. 


THE WONDER OF WAR IN THE AIR 


With forty-two illustrations from unusual war photographs and sketches. 
$1.35 

A story combining the fascination in the perilous excitement of 
flying and the thrill of modern war. Here one sees the bombardment 
machine, the aeroplane for directing artillery fire, the scout, and the 
fighter of the air, at work in their several fields. As the Literary Digest 
says: “It is packed with information that cc 1es step by step, and with 
the spice that allures to mastery of details given?” 


Send for free complete catalogue. 
BOSTON 


Wherever books are sold. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. 




















real meaning of the book shows that by 
sticking to a certain thing, the object can | 


be obtained. 
Charles Wendling 
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Two Airplane Concerns 
agree to take every one 
of our students who 
have mastered our 


course for the big pay- 


LET ME TRAIN YOU for some of the big posi- 
tions that pay big wages; positions that are go- 
ing begging right now because there are not 
enough trained men to fill them. I know the 
game for I have been flying for years. My ad- 
vice to you*is to decide Tight now to take a 


Home Course in Aviation ------------------------ 
in your spare time. Send today for our / Fill Out Thip, Coupon and Mall 


. 4 ” 

K, “The Science of Aviation” ,” capt. George F. Campbell, Chief 

I will gladly give it to you free of cost and also ,’ _!nstructor, NATIONAL AESS IN- 
write you a personal letter telling some IN-/’ TITUTE, Dept. " 1078, orton 
SIDE facts about this great industry. You'll , a aa. S a er 
rg 5 g i D1 va: @ Sir: se s 7 
want to get right in. Address as a, ligation, copy of “The Selene of Avia- 
tion,’”’ also particulars of Mail Course ir 


ing positions of Me- 

chanics, Inspectors, As- 

semblers, Engineers, etc. 
You Can Qualify! 








Captain George Frederick Capt. Geo. F. Campbell , the Principles of Aviation. 
| Campbell, Formerly Third ‘ 

\ce of the Royal Flying Chief Instructor NATIONAL AERO / Name ...........cccccccccccceccees coccce 
Corps. Chief Instructor of INSTITUTE, ept. 107: Morton ,’ 

National Aero Institute. Building, Chicago, Illinois. © BRR isiiadids ssi eeskidsinds cade eas 
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MONEY AND THIS FINE BICYCLE 


Your opportunity is as good as any other boy's, 

whether you live in country town or big city. 
JUST USE YOUR SPARE TIME 

Our salesmen are draft ne used to call on your 
(ook dry goods and other merchants in your town. 

ou know these merchants— YOU can take our sales- 
man’s place and get their orders for us—orders that 
many are ready to place, waiting for someone to 
call. Make big commissions. We furnish samples, in- 
structions how to work—in many cases give you a list 
of buyers. When we receive the order, you get the 
money—right off—no limit to the amonnt you can 
sell—no element of chance. Sell a definite amount and 
you get a bicycle free in addition to commissions. 

WRITE today for our plan and instructions 

START making money RIGHT AWAY 


LIBERTY ART WORKS CO. Dept. 21, Box 374 Buffalo, N. Y. 














Learn to Play in the Band 


You can soon master a Cornet or 
Horn or a Saxophone. 
always a demand for good 
performers. Musicians 

get advanced sala- 

ries. Send for our big 

Band Catalog (free). 

State the instrument you 

are interested in. Lyon 

& Healy Band Instruments 

have been the standard for 50 

years. 


Instruments shipped on free trial. 
LYON & HEALY, 51-92 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
MakeYour Bikea 
a» Motorcycle 


y The low cost Shaw Attach- 

















= ment fits any bicycle. 
Easily put on. No special tools or knowledge nec- 
essary. Write at a= for Free Book, also about 





Shaw p power bike at big saving. 
SHAW MANUFACTURING co. 
it. 223 Galesburg, Kansas. 





RABBITS 


A PROFITABLE SIDE-LINE OCCUPATION 
Tells how to provide for the shortage in 
meat and fur. Our book: ‘‘The Rabbit; 
How to Select, Breed and Manage the Rab- 
bit and Belgian Hare for Pleasure or 
Profit,” by breeders of long experience. 1 
illustrated, including one year’s subscription 
. o A paper containing Rabits, Hares and 
«kK department, both for 65c. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE. Dept. 263, Syracuse, 


OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 





N. Y. 





The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 


Choice Stock For Sale 
OORANG KENNELS 


Tht Largest Breeders 
of Aire Terriers 
in the World 


Dept. G, La Rue, Ohia 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70 page book on Stam- 
— and Stuttering, ‘Its Cause and Cure.’’ It tells how 

cured myself after stammering and stuttering 20 years. 
BENIAMIN N- BOGUE, 1150 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Boys | Earn Easy Christmas Money 


d Be patriotic. Sell Art Christmas packages 
an containing 50 gift cards, cut-out folder, tags, 
seals, post card, etc., all for 10c. On every 
25 you get $1. Many earned $5 last year. 


. 
Girls We trust you. Order 25 NOW. 





Fully | 















S. A, 


Somewhere in the U. 
October, 1918. 


EAR Gang: 

Surprised, were you, when you 
pushed back the old bear-skin cur- 
tain and crawled in here expecting 

to see the old Cave Scout poking up the 
fire? I’m awfully sorry to miss you, fel- 
lows, but you see I’ve changed my address. 
I just couldn’t be here to join in our usual 
confab so I’ve sent this letter as the next 
best thing, and had it posted where you 
will all be sure to see it. Just stick around 
and make yourselves at home. 

If you fellows could be any place you 
wanted to be today, what place would you 
choose? Oh, I know your answer just as 
well as though I were there in the Cave 
to hear it. IN THE ARMY! Well that’s 
just the way I felt about it, too, so I 
joined the army. I’m at an officers’ train- 
ing camp, working harder than I ever 
worked before, lining up for chuck three 
times a day and having just the bulliest 
kind of a time. Tell you what, fellows, 
it’s great to feel sure that you’re doing 
everything you can to help win this war. 
No soldiers ever fought in a better cause 
and if I’m any judge of men, no better 
soldiers ever fought in any cause. Since 
coming here and seeing a sample of Uncle 
Sam’s army, I think I know why the boys 
who are lucky enough to be in France are 
| fighting like wild cats. 
| But oh boy! I wish I had some of you 
| fellows with me! The ones I have in mind 
are those who have written to me complain- 
ing about discipline in their troops. <A 
fellow can learn more about discipline in 
one week in the army than he can in ten 
years outside of it. We had inspection 
this morning and the Cave Scout got 
“skinned.” What is it like to be “skinned?” 
Well, while the other fellows are taking 
|an afternoon off and going to the movies, 
a student who has been “skinned” is walk- 
ing back and forth on a monotonous post 
with a rifle rubbing holes in his shoulder. 
That’s where the Cave Scout will be next 
Saturday because he had a dirty rifle. I 
polished that rifle until it looked to me as 
bright as the morning sun. I felt as proud 
of it as a hen with a litter of chicks and 
when I heard the rifle bolts clicking along 
the line as the inspecting officer advanced, 
I could hardly wait for him to get to me. 
As he came abreast of me I threw the 
rifle into position and jerked open the bolt. 
The officer grabbed it, took one quick 
glance and began to talk. “Dirty chamber, 
dirt in the stocking swivel, dust on the 
sights. Put this man’s name down.” It 
was the-biggest surprise of my life. But 
I have learned now that a rifle should be 
cleaned in sunlight and not in the bunk 
room. I looked at my piece after we 
were dismissed and the officer was right. 
Well, I won’t mind walking the post; ac- 
cording to the rules of the game I’ve got it 
coming--but you can bet your socks I 
won’t get caught again! 








ISCIPLINE! When you have spoken 
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that one word you have described 


THE C CAVE SCOUT 


_+- 
—— 
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nine-tenths of military training. Maybe 
I can give you some idea of how rigid the 
rules are. A fellow can get skinned for 
brushing a fly off his nose while standing 
at attention, for having a tent peg out of 
line at inspection, for stopping to get a 
drink before reporting for duty after re- 
ceiving an order, for failing to correct a 
man when he sees him doing wrong, for 
forgetting some little thing like snapping 
a flap on a canteen. 

Do you think that seems a little unfair? 
Do you think the officers ought to make 
allowance for a little slip once in awhile? 
Well, it does seem hard at times, and I 
have no doubt the officers feel that way 
about it themselves, but they also know 
that it is their duty to enforce discipline 
to the letter. Why? Here’s the answer, 
Suppose an officer in the trenches in 
France should receive an order to lead his 
men over the top in a charge at three min- 
utes after seven. Then suppose that in- 
stead of leaving his trenches at exactly the 
time set he should go out thirty seconds 
late. In all probability that officer and his 
entire command would be killed. The same 
thing would happen if he were careless in 
setting his watch and led his men out too 
soon. 

Do you see, fellows, that no army can 
be an efficient army unless every soldier 
obeys every order immediately and carries 
out his instructions to the letter? It’s just 
a matter of —— —— —— 


Pa the interruption, fellows. The 
whistle blew and I had to jump into 
my place in line in front of the barracks. 
We were called out for police duty. That 
doesn’t mean going out and putting some- 
body under arrest. In this case it means 
picking up every scrap of rubbish on our 
company street—cigarette butts (I hate 
those cigarettes more than ever now), 
watches, scraps of paper and bits of straw. 
You fellows who have been in scout camps 
know what that means. I know, too, that 
you have often thought, “Aw shucks, what’s 
the use of being so blamed particular !” 
Well, I don’t suppose one little piece of 
straw on a company street in Arkansas 
would lose the war, but leaving even one 
straw would mean a letting up in disci- 
pline and discipline is the thing we’re work- 
ing for. One little slip in discipline would 
soon lead to another, and that to still 
others; and in almost no time _ there 
wouldn’t be any discipline at all. 

But I'll tell you, fellows, this unrelent- 
ing discipline doesn’t make a real soldier 
sullen or sore. He has confidence in his 
leaders and knows that there is some good 
reason for every order that is given. Of 
course, in a great many cases he can’t tell 
what that reason is to save his neck, but 
he takes it for granted that it’s right and 
pitches in for all he’s worth to accomplish 
what he is told must be done. Take our 
own company, for instance. When we 
were called out to police a minute ago, the 
Cave Scout walked beside a man who left 
a million dollar business four weeks ago 
to do his bit for Uncle Sam. This man 
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was picking up dirty cigarette butts as 
though it was the greatest fun in the world. 
He walked along, humming “Over There” 
and taking orders from a stocky little top 
sergeant who drove a truck before he en- 
listed in the army. That’s the kind of 
men who are putting their whole hearts 
into this work of fitting themselves to com- 
mand American soldiers. Do you have any 
doubt in the world that that kind of men 
will make good? 
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for him by the King of Italy, the Italian 
Government and the City of Rome. 

The journey of the “private American 
citizen” north through Italy to Venice and 
along the Riviera was a triumphant suc- 
cession of receptions and wildly cheering 
crowds. ‘hen once more he was on the 
wing, first to Venice, then to Vienna. At 
the Austrian frontier he was met by a rep- 
resentative of the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
who welcomed him to Austria in the name 
of “His gracious Catholic Majesty.” Be- 
‘fore his coming, the Viennese had ex- 
pressed doubts of his real greatness. Those 
| doubts his visit dissipated. And the head- 
'waiter of the hotel where Roosevelt was 
;stopping stared with large eyes at the 
|crowd gathered to see thé great American 
| enter the carriage and cried, “This is won- 
derful! I never saw anything like it be- 
fore, and yet we have had many kings 
staying here.” 

Thence he proceeded to Hungary. At 
the station at Budapest thousands were 
waiting for him in a heavy downpour of 
rain. Here again he met the same en- 
thusiasm he had found in Rome and 
Vienna. In the Hungarian House of Par- 
liament, Count Apponyi greeted him of- 
ficially as the champion of human rights 
and liberty and international justice. He 
called on Francis Kossuth, the son of the 
great Hungarian patriot. 

“I am ill,” said Kossuth, “but if you had 
not been kind enough to call on me, I 
should have been conveyed to your hotel 

n a litter.” 

He drove out into the country and in 
every village through which he passed he 
was greeted with delegations and flowers 
and cheers. The Hungarian people, aching 
for liberty, recognized in him the kind of 
leader which they themselves needed. 





O* April 23rd in the amphitheater of 
the ancient Sorbonne, in Paris, he de- 
livered his address on “Citizenship in a 
Republic.” Once more the streets through 
which he passed were filled with immense 
crowds and in the hall where he spoke three 
thousand of the most eminent men and 
women of France were gathered to hear 
him. Paris and all France were stirred by 
his words. His speech was sent to every 
school-teacher in the republic. Political 
leaders gained courage from it, the people 
inspiration. 

“He left in the minds of these people,” 
said a Parisian, “some of that intangible 
spirit of his.” 

In Brussels he was entertained by King 
Albert and the Queen; he went to the 
Hague and was received by Queen Wil- 
helmina and the Prince Consort; he went 
to Copenhagen, to Christiania. Everywhere 
were banners and elaborate decorations 
and royalties on the station platforms and 
banquets and cheering crowds and states- 
men and scientists and soldiers and poets 
crowding round him to have a minute’s talk. 
At Christiania he delivered a lecture on 
“International Peace” before the Nobel 
Prize Committee which in 1906 had awarded 








|him the peace prize for bringing about the 


conclusion of the Russo-Japanese War, and 
pleaded for a league of nations backed by 
adequate force. He went to Stockholm, 


| and again was received as a king. 


He turned southward. At Stockholm 


|he had received news of the death of King 


Edward VII of England and all further 


| festivities everywhere had been cancelled. 


defend the Monroe Doctrine. 


The German Emperor had planned a series 
of entertainments of extraordinary mag- 
nificence for this hero of his whom he so 
frankly idolized, but King Edward’s death 
made these impossible. Roosevelt was not 
sorry. He had had more than his share of 
celebrations. 


ERLIN was on the surface as enthusi- 
astically hospitable as the other capi- 
tals of the Continent. Roosevelt arrived 
early in the morning. At noon, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Roosevelt, Ethel Roosevelt 
and Kermit, he was escorted to Potsdam 
by the Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, and 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, von 
Schven. The Emperor was on the steps 
of the Imperial Palace awaiting them. It 
was late afternoon before he allowed them 


‘to depart. 


The next morning Roosevelt was again 
at the Emperor’s side, on horseback, riding 
to the great troop manoeuvers at Doeberity. 
For five hours they watched the manoeuvers 
of the thousands on thousands of trained 
troops; then the long, brilliant march past. 
When it was over, the Emperor turned to 
his guest. 

“Roosevelt, my friend,” he said, 
to welcome you in the presence of my 
guards. I ask you to remember that you 
are the only private citizen who ever re- 
viewed the troops of Germany.” 

But though the Emperor was cordial, the 
newspapers, on the whole, friendly, and the 
populace vociferous, Roosevelt was con- 
scious in Berlin as nowhere else of a veiled 
hostility to himself and to the United 
States. He talked at length with Beth- 
mann Hollweg, von Tagon, late Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, von Moltke, Chief of Staff, 
von Tirpitz, Minister of Marine. All were 
undisguisedly scornful of America. None 
of them me the slightest attempt to con- 
ceal his hostility. They frankly asserted 
their conviction that America was a land 
of dollar-chasers in which a man of Roose- 
velt’s idealism was the exception which 
proved the rule. 

“You are not a representative of Ameri- 
ca,” declared von Tirpitz. 

“Oh, but I am!” exclaimed Roosevelt. 

- Von Tirpitz shook his head. “No, you’re 
not,” he maintained stoutly. “That is the 
reason we do not worry. You have been 
building up your own defences and as long 
as you were President, we knew you would 
But one of 
these days you will have a peace-President. 


“T wish 


Then we'll take charge of it.” 


OOSEVELT arrived 
middle of May. 
The King’s death had, of course, com- 


in London the 


pletely altered the arrangements made for 
his visit; 
Taft appointing him Special Ambassador 
of the United States at the funeral altered 
his own status. 
at Dorchester House, 
Whitelaw Reid, the American Ambassador, 
which immediately became a Mecca whose 
only rival was the sombre Abbey where 
the body of the dead king lay in state. 


and a message from President 


He made his headquarters 
the residence of 


London was full of living kings during 


the days preceding the funeral, and one 
after another broke all the rules of royal 
custorh 
House. 
being confronted at any hour of the day 
by some king wishing to pay his respects 


by calling in person at Dorchester 
The footmen suffered spasms at 
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to a certain eminent private citizen; and 
Whitelaw Reid, who had a fondness for 
early grandeur, beamed. But Roosevelt, 
trying frantically to catch up with his cor- 
respondence, was heard to exclaim when a 
fluste red footman announced another sov- 
ereign, “Hang these kings! I wish they 
would leave me alone!” 

The German Emperor was there, too, 
evidently glad to see Roosevelt again. One 
evening at Buckingham Palace, in a room 
that was full of kings, Roosevelt was con- 
versing with Ferdinand of Bulgaria. The 
Emperor suddenly and brusquely inter- 
posed. 


“Friend Roosevelt,’ he cried, “come over 


here! Here’s a man you really want to 
talk to.” 
Roosevelt was amused and wondered 


what the “bush league czar” was thinking. 
The other man was the King of Spain. And 
so Alfonso and the American who had 
done more than any other man to break 
Spain’s hold on her island possessions met 
after twelve years and cordially shook 
hands. 


E remained in England a little short 

of four weeks. Late in May, Cam- 
bridge University conferred on him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws; early 
in June, Oxford made him a Doctor of 
Civil Law. 

On a day half way between these solemn 
academic occasions he made a speech at the 
Guildhall in London that set all England 
by the ears. 

It was about Egypt. The Lord Mayor 
had conferred on him the freedom of the 
City of London. In expressing his thanks, 
he spoke of his experiences in four Eng- 
lish protectorates in Africa during the past 
year. He declared flatly that in the case 
of Egypt the attitude of the British gov- 
ernment was weak, timid and sentimental. 


“Either you have the right to be in Egypt 
or you have not.” he said. “Either it is or 
it is not your duty to establish and keep 
order. If you feel you have not the right 
to be in Egypt, if you do not wish to es- 
tablish and to keep order there, why, then, 
by all means get out of Egypt. Some na- 
tion must govern Egypt. I hope and be- 
lieve that you will decide that it is your 
duty to be that nation.” 

The speech raised a storm. The Liberals 
attacked Roosevelt as a meddler who had 
no business to give his advice on matters 
which were no concern of his; the extreme 
radicals were wild, the extreme con- 
servatives contemptuous. The majority of 
thoughtful men, however, commended 
Roosevelt’s courage and vision. Statesmen 
who had the interests both of Egypt and 
England at heart expressed their gratitude. 
The affair came up in Parliament. The 
Foreign Secretary, Sir Edward Grey, 
thereupon announced that he had seen the 
address before its delivery and approved 
of it; that it had, in fact, been delivered 
at his expressed desire. 

The opposition collapsed. Roosevelt 
sailed for home with the cheers of English- 
men, high and low, ringing in his ears. 

“Mr. Roosevelt came to a Europe which 
was sick and weary of talk, perpetual talk, 
about rights,” said an American com- 
mentator on the Continent, “and it listened 
with avidity and hope to a man who spoke 
of duties, and spoke of them plainly and 
emphatically.” 

“It is, in the end, as a sort of whirlwind 
of purification that one thinks of him,” said 
a notable Englishman. 

And a Frenchman added, “It was a great 
reputation that had preceded him, that he 
was forced to live up to. He succeeded. 
He goes a greater man in the eyes of 
Europe than he was when he came.’ 

(To be concluded in December Boys’ Lirr) 
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Work and Play in the Boone Moon 


(Continued from page 23) 








with moss; and other nests will be filled 
with the shells of acorns, hickory nuts, rose 
apples and various other plant seeds. Who 
does all this work? Why, the little white- 
footed mouse, the American white-footed 
mouse, and it makes its home in these warm 
birds’ nests under the coverings of the cat- 
tail down until the wet- snows come and 
drive it to seek drier quarters in the hollow 
logs, rubbish piles and stone cairns. 

The white-footed mice make very inter- 
esting pets and will breed in captivity. You 
can make cages for them out of wire net- 
ting. They are nocturnal animals, that is, 
they are night animals and consequently 
they will amuse you after you have come 
home from work or school. 


HIS is the time also to hunt for owls. 

But only hunt for them for observation 
purposes; don’t collect them indiscrim- 
inately, because most of them are mousers. 
Especially is this true of the screech owl. 
There were seven long-eared owls which 
roosted in some fir trees near the Chief's 
home in Flushing. 

Now you fellows who are naturalists 
know that birds of prey are not pious birds. 
(We do not spell this “prey” the same way 
as our Sunday School teacher does.) Birds 
of prey are the birds that prey on other 
creatures. The screech owl, however, is a 
sportsman and a hunter of the field mice 
which destroy our grain and vegetables, 
so when you see the funny little owls who 
look so wise in our orchards and old apple 
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trees, give them the scout salute as 


guardians of our crops. 

These birds of prey swallow their yer 
whole; consequently the mice-eating kind 
have a stomach full of fur and_ bones. 
These are not digestible, so the inside ma- 
chinery of birds of prey rolls the material 
up into a little ball and when it is all) 
ready the bird opens his mouth and spits | 
the ball out. 





| ghd if you meet the Virginia long-eared | 
owl, he is a regular Bolshevik Hun | 
and he will kill rabbits, squirrels, chickens, | 
game birds, young and old, just like any | 
Hun. So do not give him the scout salute | 
but give him a charge of bird shot instead. | 
Treat the snowy owl in the same way., He} 
is a beautiful bird and makes a fine speci- 
men to set on the bookcase, and is a great 
deal more useful there than sitting on a 
chicken coop. 

There’s something funny about the field 
mice too. If we have too many of them 
we will never have any clover. The field 
mice do not eat clover, but they will destroy 
the bumble-bees’ nest and no clover can 
grow without bumble-bees. Moreover the 
bumble-bees get the honey from the clover 
and distribute the pollen to other plants 
and fertilize them so that the seed will 
ripen. Honey bees cannot reach the honey 
in the red clover; consequently they leave 
it alone. 





Isn’t it a funny world? 
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Make Big Money in Supplying 


FURS 


But be sure that you get all 
the money for your catch. Don’t 
divide your profits with middle- 
men. Ship direct to us and get 
“the check that satisfies.” 


Ship Quick— Prices 


Are High 


Ship all the furs you have now. 
Then catch more. Keep them 
coming. You must help in this 
great work. And the money you 
make will buy many things you 
have long wanted. 

Write quick for new price list 
containing guaranteed prices and 
latest fur information. And re- 
member that “the house with a 
million friends” is waiting for your 
furs. Act now! 


S. SILBERMAN & SONS 


Capital Over $2,000,000.00 
1123F West 35th Street, Chicago 
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{WE WILL GIVE YOU 


Your Choice of any one of these 


3 PATRIOTIC BOOKS FOR BOYS 
WASHINGTON, FRANKLIN or LINCOLN 


of these Famous 


Stirring stories 
Fully 


Americans. Over 200 pages. 
illustrated in color. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will give any one of these three patriotic 
books to any reader who sends $1.50 to pay for 
only one subscription (not his own) to BOYS’ 
LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
































WIN A PREMIUM! 


Any reader who sends $1.50 to 
pay for a subscription (not his 
own) to BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine. 


A Real Eastman Camera 





Complete, compact, simple to 
use, this machine turns out a per- 
fect little picture 1% x 134 
inches in size. Made specially, 
with film No. 00, for the Boy 
Scouts of America. 


Pocket Flashlight 





Nickel-plated, extra powerful 


guaranteed Tungsten Battery, 
Mazda lamp. Size3x1%x % 
inches, useful inside on a dark 
day, outside on a dark night. 


3 Patriotic Books for Boys 


Washington, Franklin or Lincoln 
Stirring stories of these Fam- 
ous Americans. Each book 5% 
x 8 inches ; over 200 pages. Fully 
illustrated in color. Substantially 
bound. 
Select the book you like. 


Animal Guide 


of North American Wild Ani- 
mals. Every Boy wants to know 
all he can about OUR NATIVE 
ANIMALS. 265 Pages Bound 
in Sack Cloth. 61 Full Page Il- 
lustrations. Each animal de- 
scribed by a man who knows 
animals. 


A Salz 14K Guaranteed Fountain Pen 


Fully guaranteed best quality. 
Pen non-leakable, made of hard 
rubber, set with 14K gold point 
pen. Just what everyone needs. 
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| brought to the attention of the members of 
|the Brotherhood. 

In teaching signalling I have often been 
obliged to remind “would-be” signallers 
| that signalling does not consist of sending 
signals—that it means the getting of ideas 
|from the sender into the head of the re- 
|ceiver. Anybody can send signals but un- 
|less they are correctly received and inter- 
preted, they amount to nothing. 
| The same thing applies to letter writing. 

A letter which is carelessly written 
| cannot be correctly read or interpreted 
by the person who receives it. The re- 
| ceiver of an illegible letter receives an in- 
correct impression or no impression at all 
of what the writer intended to convey. 
Therefore write plainly. Make every letter 
distinct. 

Some members in their first enthusiasm 
seem to want to write to every country 
on the globe at one time. This is a laud- 
able ambition but in the present congestion 
of the mail, owing to war-time demands, 
it is hardly fair for any one member of 
the Brotherhood to send more than three 
letters at one time. Besides, a member who 
limits himself to three letters per month 
will get better results than one who starts 
off by writing a half dozen or more. Three 
friends well cultivated are worth more 
than a dozen acquaintances with whom you 
| exchange a letter or two and then drop 
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| that the Boy Scouts of America are doing 
| the work for the Liberty Bonds officially? 
How is it that President Wilson, Mr. Mc- 
Adoo, and Mr. Hoover are constantly 
writing in praise of the Boy Scouts there? 

It is because the Boy Scouts in both 
| countries have proved—through their train- 
|ing as scouts—so valuable and reliable that 
| their Governments are glad to have their 
| service in the difficult time of war. 


| ws the war first broke out, on the 
4th of August, 1914, our Sea Scouts 
were: collected in large numbers for some 
Sea Scouting practices and the Regatta in 
the Isle of Wight; so they were all ready, 
with their camp equipment and kit, with 
their trek carts and boats, prepared to go 
anywhere. Without a moment’s delay, there- 
fore, they were able to respond to the call 
of the Admiralty and to proceed at once 
to different coastguard stations round 
Great Britain and to take over the duties 
of the coast-guardsmen who were imme- 
diately mobilized for service afloat. 

Their organization in patrols, each under 
its patrol leader, was exactly what was 
wanted for manning the different coast- 
guard stations. The boys all knew how to 
signal, how to cook their own food, how 
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to manage boats, how to swim, how to keep 





Sea Scouting in War Time 


(Continued from page 10) 








| Me Sie ge ee oe the correspond- 

World ence. 

Broth- A Danish boy 
| Broth = WVorld Brotherhood — A Danish bey 
‘eecn seemed of B Slation for 
- -eiv cia 
| during the past oys copies of the 
|month than in Boy Scout 
|any month for 5 Handbook and 
|}some time. In | Boys’ Lire, the 
reading these I Conducted by W.A. Perry Boy Scouts’ 
|find several } Magazine. Im- 
|things which mediately he 
ishould be eae had the Hand- 


book bound in leather. He wants to cor- 
respond with boys in New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis and San Francisco, and he has 
been connected with the World Brother- 
hood members in these cities. 

Now, it never hurts to reread rules once 
in a while. So here they are again, for old 
members and new members both: 


Write the very best letter you can, to an 
unknown boy. 

Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address small in_ the 
upper left hand corner, or on the back of the 
envelope. Leave the body of the envelope 
clean, so that we may put on the boy’s ad- 
dress. At the bottom of the envelope you 
may write the name of the state or country 
to which you want the letter to go. Put 
on enough postage to take it there. 


On a separate slip write: 


Name. 

Address. 

Age (at nearest birthday). 

Are you a Boy Scout? 

Any foreign language you can write. 

a ae hobby or subject you are inter- 
ested in. 

Any special instruction about the kind and . 
number of correspondents you want. 

You need send the above information only 
with your first letter. Afterwards send only 
your name and the words “old member” with 
ater letters. 

Enclose letter and slip in another envelope 
and mail to 


World Brotherhood of Boys, 
Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 








and how to obey the orders of their lead- 


ers, so that they were already trained for 
the service on which they were employed. 

Well, there lies the value of carrying out 
in practice your scout motto “Be Pre- 
pared.” 

It is no use to stick up a fine sentiment 
on the wall, and merely look at it; it is 
no use to promise as a scout to aim high 
and then only to keep aiming. The thing 
is to DO things. 





Rules for Photographic Contest 





These instructions must be followed; other- 
wise * mamenes will not be considered or re- 
turned. 

1. Pictures must be related to scouting. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach 
the Editor at least two months in advance 
of the date of publication. 

3. Name and address of sender should be 
written on back of picture. Pictures with- 
out names will not be considered. .Do not 
send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
stamped addressed envelope or folder is en- 
closed. 

(Photographs accented and published become 
the asoeete of BOYS’ LIFE.) 

Subjects for future contests: 
December: Holidays. 
January: Winter Hikes. 
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SURE MY UNIFORM WILL STAND 
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for which a“ prepared” scout can be thankful about this 
time, 1s the fact that he didn’t have to tear a hole in his 
bank account through tearing holes in his uniform. 
The best all-around tear-proof scout sutt 1s the official 
and a prepared scout wears nothing else. 
Rieger sar hatha aoe toe yo gph Send for free Established in 1884, The Sigmund Eisner Com- 
careful investigation, including thirty days’ sun test, Scout Booklet — pany has grown to be the largest plant in the world 
and the acid and strength tests. ‘‘How to Wash for the manufacture of uniforms of every description. 
It is guaranteed by the manufacturers as well as It now comprises 33 FACTORIES IN ALL. 
by National Headquarters when properly handled in an d Ca ~~ fo ° ‘ a a 
washing against fading or shrinking. All guaranteed You r Uniform 2 aah veeig pn i and all requisites such as 
garments have the official seal of the Boy Scouts of ”? elts, ats, eggings, etc., the SIGMUND 
4 America, and cases of unsatisfactory service should Properly. EISNER COMPANY makes tens of thousands of the 
eee = a written statement of the process OFFICIAL UNITED STATES ARMY UNIFORMS. 
ollowe in washing. 
Office—105 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Factories—Red Bank, New Jersey 


























SCOUTS OWN MOTION PICTURES 
FOR LEADING PHOTOPLAY THEATRES 


A Combination News Reel 
and Educational Screen ea 
Magazine ; | 


Of Interest to Everybody 


US” 
% Adults and Youth— 
‘ 9 and not Alone 
FOR by Scout Members 
re) 
































THE 

10,000,000 

BOYS 

OF SCOUT AGE, 


Edited by 


Division of Publications 


THEIR PARENTS, ae 
BROTHERS, SISTERS, : 


AND FRIENDS. 


SCOUT MASTERS 
AND SCOUTS 
SHOULD ASK THE 
MANAGERS OF YOUR 
LEADING AND FAVOR- 
ITE PICTURE THEATRE 

TO SHOW “BOYS’ LIFE SCREEN REVIEW’’ 

Issued By’ 


BOYS’ LIFE PRODUCTIONS 


Suite 517 1493 Broadway, NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Producers of Motion Pictures Authorized by the Boy Scouts of America 
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BOYS’ LIFE PRODUCTIONS, 
Suite 517, 1493 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


I have interested the Managers of the following Theatres in the Boy Scouts’ Motion Pictures and they desire 
further particulars: 
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New York 


